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TT Naval Conference moves slowly on, though 





the movement has as yet been mostly 

behind the scenes. This absence of publicity 
has the disadvantage of breeding and spreading rumours, 
some of which may cause mischief. No particular 
damage has been done so far, however, and in any case 
a good deal of “secret diplomacy” is inevitable, 
particularly at this early stage. Mr. MacDonald, at 
the plenary session on Thursday, declared that the 
discussions which had taken place between the delega- 
tions had been ‘‘ most gratifying,” and we may content 
ourselves with that for the moment. The main question 
before this plenary meeting was the method of limitation 
—the “ categories ’’ versus “ global tonnage ”’ problem. 
If a solution is ever reached of this problem, it will be, 
we suppose, on the basis of the so-called ‘* Paul Boncour 
compromise.” The essence of that is the allocation of 
a total tonnage, subdivided into categories, to each 
Power, but with the proviso that anyone should be 
allowed to alter the proportions, and transfer from 
one category to another, after giving a year’s notice. 
The Americans, though like ourselves and the Japanese 
they prefer limitation by categories, have accepted the 
French plan, and it looks as if the rest of us will 
eventually have to take it, or something similar, as 
the greatest common measure of agreement. 


* * + 
Of the other bones of contention, the battleship 


still holds pride of place—at any rate in discussions by 
the public. The United States, of course, is cool about 


the abolition, or even the serious reduction, of this 
absurdity, and we have noticed arguments in the 
newspapers by Americans urging that the question 
shall be left alone. We hope that it will not be left 
alone. There will be an almost unanimous outcry in 
this country if the Conference does not succeed in 
knocking a large part off our intolerable and useless 
expenditure on capital ships. Some idea of what the 
burden amounts to was given in the House of Commons 
the other day by the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
He was asked what we should save on the naval estimates 
if the replacement of battleships provided for under 
the Washington Treaty were deferred till 1986. The 
answer was—£1,030,000 in 1981; £6,665,000 in 1982; 
£10,050,000 in 1938; £11,878,000 in 1984; £12,085,000 
in 1985; and £10,370,000 in 1936. The contemplation 
of these little economies (which certainly ought to be 
realised) may give us an appetite for still more! 
* . * 


General Primo de Rivera’s fall, though dramatically 
sudden, was not really unexpected. His difficulties 
were notorious and his enemies had multiplied fast. 
He finally took the extraordinary step of consulting 
a group of Army officers as to whether or no he should 
resign. On this King Alfonso, who is as shrewd a man 
as anyone in Spain, put his foot down promptly, and 
transferred the mantle of the dictatorship to General 
Berenguer. About his programme we are not yet clear; 
at the time of writing he is in the throes of Cabinet- 
making. But it is generally assumed that the new 
Government will make it their business to restore the 
Constitution. Primo de Rivera, in a valedictory message 
to the nation, insists that dictatorship is still necessary 
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for Spain. But Spain—or that part of it that thinks 
and talks—appears to be of the contrary opinion. 
Not only the Republicans and the political parties in 
general, but the military also, are, to put it mildly, 
in a state of restiveness, after a regime of suppression 
which they were told at the outset would last for 
90 days and which has in fact lasted for 2,826 days. 
The late dictator has, no doubt, something to his credit. 
He got out of the Morocco tangle, established internal 
order, and carried through some administrative reforms. 
But in the main the country has to thank him for a 
stagnant tranquillity and the loss of many liberties. 
Now that the spell is broken, these will almost certainly 
be won back. Whether General Berenguer will be in 
a hurry about it, however, remains to be seen. In any 
case the awkward problem of the peseta is waiting for 
him. 
* . * 

The recrudescence of Communist excesses has been 
causing some anxiety to the German Government. 
That this new manifestation of violence is the keystone 
of a general plan to exploit the present economic 
depression in Germany is very obvious, and, although 
the authorities have the situation well in hand, the next 
few days may see more than one collision between 
police and Reds in the different Communist centres of 
the Reich. During the last five years English people 
have come to regard Communism as a spent force in 
Germany, and to look on Communist disorders as a 
kind of gladiatorial pantomime staged with the con- 
nivance of the authorities in order to frighten the 
foreigner into reducing the burden of Germany’s 
reparation payments. The number of deaths caused 
by civil rioting in Germany, and the new Bill which 
has been introduced against the carrying not only of 
fire-arms but of such weapons as sword-sticks and 
knuckle-dusters, are conclusive enough proofs that such 
suppositions are far from the truth. To-day the 
Communists are the second strongest party in the Reich. 
Recently they have gained strength, partly through 
the economic depression, and partly through the general 
discredit into which Parliamentary government has 
fallen. They are supported openly, and _ probably 
secretly too, by the Bolsheviks, whose press for weeks 
past has been comforting its readers with the assurance 
that the German comrades are about to strike. As 
they are also imbued with that spirit of forceful activity 
which seems characteristic of the German youth of 
to-day, they are not likely to be restrained from excesses 
by any exaggerated respect for discipline. We do not 
predict even a temporary success for Communism in 
Germany. That sense of order and discipline which 
is innate in the German people would never tolerate 
what in effect is a minority movement. We do say, 
however, that German Communism is a stronger force 
than most Englishmen realise, and that, in view of 
its close connection with the Young Plan and with Ger- 
many’s capacity to pay, it requires watching. 

* * . 


The “Empire Free Trade” campaign becomes 
curiouser and curiouser. On Wednesday, Mr. Remer, 
with Lord Beaverbrook, we are told, watching him 
from the Gallery, put the issue to the test in the House 
of Commons. The debate was notable for the silence 
of the Conservative leaders; only a minor personage 
in the shape of Major Tryon spoke, and he spoke for 
himself alone and very cautiously at that. Mr. Lloyd 
George riddled the scheme with his witticisms, and 
Mr. Snowden pounded it ruthlessly. Voting for such 


memes 


a motion as this, he insisted, meant voting for food 
taxes and for taxes on raw materials. Mr. Wise, in 
arguing for bulk purchase of imported food and raw 
materials, gave the useful reminder that the world of 
to-day will not be comforted and cured by either the 
pure doctrines of Free Trade or the impure doctrines 
of Protection. Mr. Remer’s motion was eventually 
talked out. And presently we imagine the great 
“crusade” itself will be talked out. It has so far 
passed through a number of stages in trying to make 
itself attractive to the public and the politicians, 
Nobody seems quite clear what ‘‘ Empire Free Trade ” 
means to-day, still less what it will mean next week, 
Two things, however, are clear. The Empire shows 


very little sign of biting at it, and there is precious little 
Free Trade in it. 


* * * 


The appointments announced during the past day or 
two by the Bank of England have clearly some connection 
both with the Bank’s new policy as announced by 
Mr. Thomas in his Manchester speech, and with the 
steps now being taken by the Government to set up 
an Economic Advisory Council. Mr. Stewart, who 
resigns his position as research adviser to the Bank 
in order to take up an unspecified new post, is succeeded 
by a well-known American professor—a reminder of the 
close connection existing between the Bank of England 
and the American financial world. At the same time, 
Professor Henry Clay, of Manchester, becomes research 
adviser to the new Securities Management Trust set up 
as a subsidiary by the Bank; and it is expressly 
announced that his task will have to do with the 
condition and prospects of British industry and trade. 
The White Paper on the Economic Advisory Council 
does not tell us much that was not known before. 
The Council will have the Prime Minister as its 
Chairman, to whose general directions it will be subject. 
It will include the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Lord Privy Seal, the President of the Board of Trade, 
and the Minister of Agriculture, together with any other 
Ministers whom the Chairman likes to summon and 
economic and industrial experts, also chosen by the 
Chairman. Its secretary will be Mr. Tom Jones, the 
Deputy Secretary of the Cabinet, and amongst its 
assistant secretaries will be the two professional 
economists who have been so much talked about. 
No executive or administrative powers are to be given 
to the Council; its main functions will be to study 
economic problems in concert with the Departments, 
and to advise upon any subject falling within its scope, 
including proposals for legislation. Its work and reports 
are to be confidential, unless it advises the Prime Minister 
otherwise. This body obviously has great potentialities. 


* * * 


Mr. William Graham has been meeting the Liberal 
Coal Committee this week in an attempt to secure the 
widest possible measure of agreement over the Coal 
Mines Bill. Both Liberals and Conservatives, as well as 
the Government, are putting forward far-reaching 
amendments to the Bill as it stands; and the debate on 
the new financial resolution required by the proposed 
changes took mainly the form of a doubt by the Con- 
servatives whether its scope was wide enough to cover 
their amendments, and a reassuring reply by the Govern- 
ment. It ended with the temporary withdrawal of the 
resolution, after Mr. Graham had promised to make it 
broad enough to cover all substantial amendments, and 
the Opposition had promised not to debate it again when 
it is reintroduced. The Cabinet have evidently made up 
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their minds to adopt a most conciliatory attitude towards 
amendments to the Bill. They can indeed well afford to 
do so; for not only the Liberals, but the Conservatives 
also, are urging amendments which go farther than the 
Government meant to go, but lead in precisely the direc- 
tion it wishes to take. Further control over selling 
prices and the hurrying on of a policy of amalgamations 
are certainly not projects which the Labour Party is 
likely to oppose. The Conservative amendments, in 
particular, must make strange reading for anyone who 
thinks of the Conservative Party as the natural defender 
of unlimited private enterprise. It looks as if the 
Government will have cause to thank the Opposition 
for strengthening its hands and making its Bill a more 
useful and socialistic measure. 


* * * 


The colliery owners are evidently conscious of this 
situation; and among them the volume of resistance to 
the Bill seems to be growing. In Yorkshire, the Midlands 
and South Wales, and perhaps in other areas, associa- 
tions of “ independent ’’ owners have now been formed 
to fight the Bill. The South Wales opposition appears 
to be especially naive. The “independents” there 
point out that the South Wales owners in general only 
accepted the Bill on the understanding that its workings 
would be left wholly to the industry itself, or, in other 
words, that they would be left free to fix prices and 
regulate output to suit themselves without control by 
the Government or any other guardian of the public 
interests. That they were too largely left to do this 
was the main weakness of the Bill in its original form; 
and we are not surprised that the colliery owners do not 
like the changes now proposed. The miners, too, are 
said to be restive, and to be wondering whether the 
proposed Wages Board will really give them as much 
protection as they at first supposed—which, as we 
pointed out some time ago, it certainly will not. These 
two bodies of criticism, however, even reinforced by the 
hostility of the Federation of British Industries and 
other big employers’ organisations, will hardly be able 
to prevent the passing of the Bill, now that its main 
dangers to the public are in course of being removed. 

* * ** 


The appointment of Sir Thomas Legge as adviser to 
the Trades Union Congress on industrial health questions 
is a significant new departure. Hitherto, the Trade 
Union movement in this country has been exceedingly 
slow in employing any sort of expert advice except that 
of the lawyer. Nowadays, however, the questions that 
arise between employers and Trade Unions are taking 
more and more a technical turn; and this tendency must 
increase if and as rationalisation begins to make any 
considerable headway. Sir Thomas Legge’s appoint- 
ment, apart from its intrinsic merits, which are con- 
siderable, is therefore a notable step in the right direc- 
tion; for, if the Trade Unions are prepared to use the 
services of expert advisers in one new sphere, why not 
in others? The new policy, we should suppose, owes a 
good deal to Mr. W. M. Citrine, who, as Secretary to the 
Congress, has already done much to bring its machinery 
up to date. It is to be hoped not only that he and it 
will go further in this direction, but also that their 
example will be followed by individual Trade Unions in 
dealing with the issues of their own particular industries. 
Sir Thomas Legge himself is a distinguished ex-Civil 
Servant, who has devoted his life to problems of indus- 
trial health, and has more than once been in advance 
of Governments in these matters. His repudiation by 
4 previous Government when he voted as its delegate 
for the International White Lead Convention, and then 
resigned in protest against the Government’s refusal 


to implement the Convention, will be widely recalled by 
his new appointment. 


* * * 


In connection with the Relief Schemes organised by 
the Society of Friends in South Wales, someone hit on 
the excellent idea of unpaid work. Men in receipt of 
unemployment benefit were invited to offer their services 
for various forms of useful voluntary labour, such as the 
clearing-away of slag-heaps, the laying-out of parks, the 
painting of dirty public buildings, and generally the 
improvement and renovation of distressed areas in 
which the work would certainly not get done under 
commercial conditions. The question then arose whether 
men undertaking purely voluntary and unpaid work 
of this sort were not disqualified for receipt of unem- 
ployment benefit on the ground that they were working 
for an employer, though they were not receiving wages 
for their work. It has now been ruled, as any common- 
sense person would rule, that they are not disqualified ; 
and useful experiments on the above lines will be able to 
proceed. We wish there were far more of this; for one 
of the worst features of unemployment that is prolonged 
is its effect on character and productive efficiency. 
Throughout the distressed areas a good deal could be 
done by providing purely voluntary schemes of this 
sort. It will doubtless be objected that some of them 
are bound to be used to replace paid work. A few might 
be; but we see no reason why this should happen to any 
great extent. The risk is small, and is very well worth 
taking, in view of the possible advantages of the plan. 

* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Free State revenue 
has been coming in so satisfactorily that some optimists 
are hugging the hope of a really popular Budget. 
Anxious as Ministers are for political purposes to 
lighten the taxpayers’ load, it is doubtful if Mr. Blythe 
can be induced to go as far as this. As the Gaelic 
extremist of the Cabinet, the Minister for Finance is 
prepared to take risks that scare even sound Irish- 
Irelanders; as custodian of the public purse, his rigid 
conservatism has done as much as anything else to 
reconcile adherents of the old regime to the new dis- 
pensation. In this disturbing post-war age it is some 
consolation to the propertied class, little as it likes 
the Tricolour or the ‘‘ Soldiers’ Song,”’ to reflect that, 
after all, its income tax is lower than in Great Britain, 
that the National Loan is at par, and its total war debt 
does not exceed a single year’s revenue. Unfortu- 
nately, from the Government point of view, large 
numbers of pre-Treaty Sinn Feiners are less impressed 
by these achievements than are ci-devant Unionists. 
In their innocence they failed to realise that an Irish 
Minister would search their pockets more thoroughly 
than a British Chancellor who had learned by experience 
that things went more smoothly at Westminster if he 
refrained from squeezing Irishmen too hard. Dublin 
Castle would never have dreamed of pressing parish 
priests for income tax, whereas Mr. Blythe’s officials 
have no scruples about putting in bailiffs on a Catholic 
bishop. Possibly Mr. de Valera is right in thinking 
that he can range popular opinion on his side by 
promising that if he is returned to power taxpayers 
will live happily ever afterwards by the simple ex- 
pedient of bilking English stockholders who were simple 
enough to finance Irish land purchase and invest money 
in Irish local loans. Fianna Fail’s adaptation of the 
Hatry method may work out successfully, but there is 
no doubt at all that the strict financial integrity of the 
first rulers of the Free State did more than anything 
else to maintain national confidence throughout the 
trials and tribulations of the last eight years. 

B 
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A GOOD JOB DONE 


4 NHE debate on the Optional Clause last Monday 
was attended by no great excitement— 
mainly no doubt because the subject has 

already been so fully discussed, and the result was 

regarded as a foregone conclusion. Nevertheless the 
vote in favour of ratifying the Clause was one of the 
most important that the House of Commons has ever 
taken. It removes the reproach that the shilly- 
shallyings of the late Government had fastened on 
this country. It marks the genuine desire of the 

British nation to substitute arbitration for war, and to 

encourage other nations on the same path. And finally 

it takes us from the region of pious aspirations to a 

definite pledge to use the machinery for the maintenance 

of peace. The Government that has carried this job 
through has deserved well of its country, and of more 
than its country. 

The case for the Optional Clause is quite simple, 
and it was set out very clearly by the Foreign Secretary. 
Its acceptance is the proper and the logical consequence 
of our signature of the Kellogg Pact. The first article 
of that Pact binds us to renounce war as an instrument 
of national policy, as everyone knows. But its second 
article binds us to something positive as well as 
negative. It declares that : 


The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or 
submission of all disputes, of all conflicts, of whatever nature 
or whatever origin they may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means. 


That is a strong and far-reaching pledge. But there is 
no reference in it to the machinery by which it is to be 
carried out. We must obviously find the machinery, 
and happily we have not far to look for it. The 
Permanent Court of International Justice is the estab- 
lished tribunal to which all questionable disputes may 
be referred for arbitration. And it is supplemented by 
other tribunals or bodies, including the Council of the 
League, to which certain classes of cases may be more 
conveniently submitted. In signing the Optional Clause 
we make a reservation excluding the submission of such 
cases to the jurisdiction of the Court, if we so desire. 
That, of course, does not imply any disregard of the 
Kellogg Pact; it is simply a question of using an 
alternative form of pacific settlement. Nor do the two 
other reservations made by Great Britain and all the 
Dominions (except the Irish Free State) detract in any 
way worth talking about from the fullness of our pledge. 
These are disputes between members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations, and disputes that fall 
within the domestic jurisdiction of a State on certain 
matters in which international law recognises that the 
authority of the State is supreme. 

Why did the Conservatives so strenuously oppose 
the acceptance of the Optional Clause? They are not, 
as one after another of them protested, hostile to the 
principle of arbitration, and we do not suppose that, 
if and when they return to power, they will attempt 
to undo Mr. Henderson’s work. Their arguments are 
partly re-hashes of the objections that Sir Austen 
Chamberlain and Lord Cushendun have wearied us with 
in the past, and partly new inventions for the castigation 
of the Labour dog. Most of them are niggling and none 


of them are in the least convincing. The Times carps 


ees 


at the Government for being in a hurry. That seems 
to us a fault on the right side; we should not take i 
amiss if they were in a hurry about a few other matters, 
And by what possible reasoning can it be maintained 
that the Optional Clause should not be ratified during 
the session of the Naval Conference? Is this vote jn 
the House of Commons going to upset the delegates of 
the other four Powers? And supposing the sneer were 
true that the Government’s principal object is to make 
a gesture. Is it a bad gesture? Is it even a quite 
pointless gesture? We are told that “‘ the record of this 
country in seeking the settlement by arbitration of its 
international disputes, and in loyally accepting the 
awards of arbitral tribunals, is too long and too honour. 
able for its sincerity to be open to question.” That has 
a fine ring, but it is rhodomontade. We have no doubt 
honourably accepted awards in the past. But as regards 
the desire to strengthen and extend the system of 
arbitration now and in the future—there our sincerity 
has been very much open to question. Another specious 
suggestion is that the acceptance of the Optional Clause 
ties us down too tightly to one particular method of 
settlement, and subjects us to the jurisdiction of a Court 
which is really not properly equipped for its functions, 
since international law is a vague and nebulous thing. 
But international law is not, in fact, such a vague and 
nebulous thing as these critics pretend. Professor Noel 
Baker and other legal authorities insisted strongly on 
that in the House last Monday. As for the first point, 
if there were a dispute (other than one of those included 
in the reservation referred to above) that could obviously 
be better settled otherwise than at the Hague, surely 
it could be so settled without the upsetting of any 
apple-carts. At any rate, let us have a concrete example 
or two of these peculiar disputes, before we cry out 
against the danger of fettering our liberty of choice. 
There is, however, the more substantial-looking 
objection that was raised in Sir Austen Chamberlain's 
amendment. It was not, for all the mental and verbal 
sweat with which he and his friends toiled at it, of 
a solid substance. What he wanted was an additional 
reservation to safeguard the freedom of action of the 
British Navy. He argued that Mr. Henderson had 
declared himself in favour of that in 1924 but had now 
changed his mind. Mr. Henderson gave what seems tous 
a perfectly satisfactory explanation of the apparent 
discrepancy ; but Sir Austen Chamberlain pressed his 
championship of the good old hearts-of-oak doctrine 
of the unfreedom of the seas. It was a conflict, 4s 
somebody said, between the centuries—between 1930 
and 1830. There was, indeed, one point in Sir Austen's 
speech which we believe merits looking into seriously: 
There is, as things stand, a possibility of hostile action 
that might involve the British Navy and the British 
nation in an awkward predicament, and neither the 
Government spokesmen, nor the authors of the White 
Paper which was commented on in this journal a few 
weeks ago, have been quite successful in disposing 
of it. Relations between this country and America 
might be very delicate in a ‘‘ League war,” and, even ll 
our international commitments did not worsen ou! 
position, our international safeguards might not greatly 
better it. This is a hypothesis. But every policy 4 
peace or war, of armament or disarmament, of treaty: 
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making or arbitration, proceeds on hypotheses, and in 
all the circumstances this particular hypothesis is not 
too remote to take account of. 

Yet if the Conservatives are right in calling attention 
to such a risk, they are quite wrong, we think, in the 
steps they propose for meeting it. It is not a sound 
argument for refusing to accept the Optional Clause, 
or seriously whittling down our obligations under the 
Clause. What it does suggest is that we ought to 
undertake not less but more. We ought to get this 
vexed question of the freedom of the seas settled as 
soon as possible. And we ought to begin by putting 
away pride and prejudice and facing the facts of to-day. 
In this connection Sir Herbert Samuel made some very 
pertinent remarks in the debate on Monday. When we 
come to consider the eventualities of war, he said, 

in relation to British naval action, prize law and other cognate 

matters, it would be a mistake to assume that the present 

conditions of the world and the methods of warfare lead us 
to believe that the traditional British view is necessarily the 
right one, and the only one that should be taken, even on 
the narrowest grounds of selfish national interest and national 
safety... . The conditions of present-day warfare are very 
different from warfare in the days of Nelson. On the matter 
of blockade, the submarine has worked a great change, and 
even if the submarine were abolished it might be found that 
the aeroplane has worked an even greater change. We are 
on the eve of the invention of an aeroplane which will be able 
not merely to pass to and fro at a high speed, but to hover. 
That has already been accomplished, and we may be sure that, 
if unhappily war should break out, this would be one of the 
most formidable weapons that it would develop. Such an 
aeroplane could destroy merchant ships with the same certainty 
that a hawk can destroy a sparrow in the open field. In this 
country the one thing that is absolutely vital to us is our own 
food supply and the supply of raw materials, and in any future 
war we are just as likely to be blockaded as to be the blockaders. 

The right which we should claim for ourselves we must admit 

for others, and it might very well be that . . . the greatest 

mistake this country could make would be to insist too rigidly 


upon full freedom of blockade of neutral supplies in time of 
war. 


It is urged, we know, that the Covenant of the League 
and the Kellogg Pact have reduced the problem of the 
freedom of the seas to comparatively insignificant 
dimensions, since they eliminate “‘ private war” and 
there can be neutrals in a “ public war.’ But whilst 
we agree that the problem is profoundly affected, it 
cannot be totally disregarded. It exists, and it is a 
menace to peace and an obstacle to disarmament. 
Its solution lies in the hands of Great Britain and the 
United States. In both countries strong views, even 
passionate views, are held on the freedom of the seas. 
But passionate views result in nothing better than big 
navies for the upholding or restricting of this freedom. 
It is common sense that is wanted. 


THE HATRY CASE AND AFTER 


HE close of the Hatry trial with a plea of ‘ Guilty ” 
by the defendants at length makes possible un- 
fettered comment on one of the most startling 

episodes in the seamy side of modern business finance. 
And we are left at the close with the uneasy sensation that 
this episode, or something unpleasantly like it, might very 
easily occur again, and that, while it may be possible to 
prevent a precise repetition of the methods employed by 
Mr. Hatry and his associates, there are a good many 
practicable variants which it will be very difficult indeed to 
foresee and to prevent. 


Above all, it needs to be observed that the Hatry case 


was not a case of a swindle deliberately planned by a group 
of financiers concerned only to fleece the public. If it were 
so, it would be far easier to prevent a repetition; for the 
deliberate swindle is by no means simple to bring off on the 
grand scale. Hatry was not a swindler in that sense; he 
was rather an unbalanced optimist with a defective moral 
sense. He set out not to defraud the investors in his - 
companies, but to make money, if he could, for them as well 
as for himself, and as the surest means of making money for 
himself. It was only when things went wrong, and he 
found that he was on the way to lose their money as well as 
his own, that he plunged desperately, and made matters a 
thousand times worse in the attempt to retrieve the situation. 
As so many a man has done before him, he broke the law in 
the hope that the breach would enable him to put everything 
right and to cover his tracks. He was only, on a larger scale, 
the man who, having got into debt, borrows trust funds and 
puts them on a horse in the hope of bringing off a scoop. 
He has done great damage; but he is not even a great and 
dreadful sinner. He is, in the light of the exposure, rather 
a contemptible figure than a monster of evil. 

This, we say, constitutes the most serious and dangerous 
feature in the present situation. For our present methods of 
company finance necessarily place a very great power in the 
hands of promotive and financial intermediaries, of men who 
float companies and loans and arrange business amalgama- 
tions and the like; and it is hard to prevent this power from 
being abused, and hardest of all to stop its abuse by persons 
who, setting out without dishonourable intentions but with a 
lax moral code, find themselves subsequently in difficulties 
and in danger of losing together their own money and that of 
thousands of other people who have put trust in their 
professions. It is so easy for a weak man, in such circum- 
stances, to humbug himself into the belief that he is doing 
the right thing in adopting dishonest means with the worthy 
aim of getting back these other people’s money as well as 
his own. Very likely Hatry even now half believes that he 
did the right thing, and was merely unfortunate in being 
found out. ‘ If only I had been reasonably lucky,” a man 
in a similar position might say, ‘I should have retrieved 
everyone’s fortunes, and no one would have been a penny 
the worse for my illegality. How right I should have 
been!” 

Undoubtedly there is much in our present methods of 
company finance that tends to encourage this attitude. 
Company flotation is often a queer enough business, even 
when it keeps within the four corners of the law; and some 
enormities comparable with Hatry’s have been carried 
through in the odour of the strictest legality—in the course 
of the Lancashire cotton boom of 1920, for example. It is 
extraordinarily difficult to check undesirable practices 
without making it harder to finance legitimate business. 
So conscious of this point was the Committee which inquired 
into Company Law only a few years ago that it stressed 
forcibly the dangers of tightening the regulations with the 
object of preventing abuses admitted to be exceptional, 
at the cost of hampering legitimate enterprise. It is the 
Committee’s misfortune that the Hatry case and several 
other considerable financial scandals have followed hard on 
the heels of the new Companies Act, which their caution 
prevented from attempting to ensure society against such 
things. In the light of these scandals, the public will 
undoubtedly require further measures for its protection. 
But it is none too plain what precisely these measures ought 
to be. 

One thing, however, is plain. The particular method of 
raising the wind by printing bogus stock or share certificates 
and then lodging these at the banks as security for credits 
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can be and must be stopped at once. The way of doing 
this is simple enough. It is to require all such certificates 
to be issued bearing the stamp of a public office, and to be 
printed only in the authorised numbers and on the specific 
authority of the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies. This 
would not, of course, necessarily prevent downright forgery 
of scrip ; but forgery would be difficult, and is likely to remain 
rare. ‘It would prevent the simple expedient of ordering an 
excessive supply of certificates from the printer, and then 
merely duplicating the numbers, as was done with the issues 
of the municipalities involved in the Hatry crash. It is 
further possible to insist on the prompt payment by any house 
of issue to those whose agent it is of sums received as the 
yield of any issue entrusted to it. To act as deposit banker 
is no part of the function of such a house; and more stringent 
requirement of prompt payment would serve to prevent the 
produce of one issue from being used for the illegitimate 
purpose of speculation in others. 

So much at least can be done; and the requirements of 
publicity in connection both with original issues and with 
re-sales of shares to the public by finance corporations can 
be further strengthened. But it is impossible to feel any 
real confidence that the stopping of these particular holes 
in our present Company Law will not leave others no less 
dangerous still to be discovered by the financial manipulator 
whose morals are not his strong point. What seems fairly 
clear is that the entire business of new capital issues needs 
careful watching. The possible pickings are so large as to 
be highly attractive to persons possessed of the gambling 
instinct. The trouble in these cases is that the agent is also 
the principal; for when a house has underwritten an issue 
it has a direct financial interest in it, and is no longer merely 
the agent of the firm on whose behalf the issue is arranged. 
Ought the business of underwriting to be firmly and abso- 
lutely separated from that of issuing, so that the same 
financial house or group could not lawfully undertake both 
operations, either directly or through subsidiary or associated 
concerns? The suggestion is drastic; but there is much to 
be said for it. 

There is, however, another aspect of the present case 
which is of even greater practical importance. In this 
Hatry affair the big banks have been “ properly had ”; 
and a great many other people have been “ had ”’ too, purely 
on account of their negligence. If the bankers had not 
backed Hatry almost to the limit, many other people would 
not have hacked him either, and his more outrageous 
activities would never have been possible at all; for bank 
credit, and a good name at the bank when inquiries were 
made about him, were essential to his dealings. How in the 
name of fortune did the banks come to give the Hatry group 
so much rope? How did transactions which looked so 
obviously fishy when they came out in the course of the 
later investigations come to pass the bankers in the first 
place without scrutiny? Can it be that we have all been 
overrating the intelligence of the bankers, because we have 
got into the habit of measuring it by the magnitude of their 
profits? Are they really very gullible people after all, 
prone to be imposed upon by any plausible adventurer who 
can talk in millions, and suspicious only of the man who is 
mean-minded enough to come and ask them for a petty 
overdraft ? The Hatry case will have done some good if it 
rivets public attention on the joint-stock banks, and reveals 
what part they are really playing in City speculation and in 
the financing of productive industry. 

Meanwhile, Hatry and his bankers between them have 
left a great many of us the poorer for the time; for, even if we 
had steered clear of his companies, the effect of his fall has 
been to depress the value of many other classes of security. 
Doubtless, much of this depression is temporary. The 
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stocks will recover, unless there is something radically wrong 
with them; and another set of people will gain by buying up 
cheap what Hatry losers have to sell in order to liquidate 
their losses. This, however, is poor compensation for the 
upset which has been caused, and for the blow which has 
been struck at public confidence even in quite reputable 
methods of company finance. We can at best only con- 
gratulate ourselves that it would have been a good deal] 
worse if America had been still in the middle of a boom, 
As matters stand, we can all be depressed together. 

The Government’s duty is clear. There must be a new 
Committee, to investigate at once the whole problem of 
the financing and floating of new capital issues, and to devise 
the best safeguards it can for the public interest. And 
this Committee must make up its mind at the outset to be 
less fearful than its predecessor that the curbing of the 
swindler may shackle the legitimate financier. We cannot 
afford another Hatry case just yet—if we can prevent it. 


LOVE AT ITS LAST GASP 

OUNT KEYSERLING has told us that love is dying 
in civilised countries. I forget the course of his 
argument, but I gather that he believes that the 
Amazons are upon us, and that woman in parting with her 
inferiority has parted with her superiority as well. I can 
never understand how publicists can come so easily to con- 
clusions about the future of the human race or even about 
the present condition of the human race. It is by no means 
easy to be sure even whether the world is a better place 
to-day than it was a hundred years ago. If we concentrate 
on a certain number of things—the growth of external 
freedom, the greater distribution of material comfort, the 
spread of the rudiments of education—there is good ground 
for optimism. But has discontent decreased in proportion 
to the decrease of servitude and discomfort ? 
beings so very much better or happier? We have no 
means of being certain of this. Those who praise to-day 
most confidently are usually those who can see nothing 
but the black spots in yesterday’s sun. Our judgments are 
all based on fragmentary and arbitrarily chosen evidence, 
and, though each of us is nine-tenths ignorant of the life 
that is going on in his own street, this does not prevent us 
from generalising boldly on life as it is being lived through- 
out the civilised world. What on earth can any one man 
know about love as it is experienced by millions of people? 
How can he tell what was the normal temperature of love 
in the age of Elizabeth, or what proportion of men and 
women were capable of a grand passion in different ages? 
He may deny that the appearance of a Cleopatra or a Juliet 
is possible in the modern world, but there were never very 
many Cleopatras or Juliets, and the theory of a loveless age 

does not survive the spectacle of a pair of lovers. 

That love has not yet lost its power over the imagination 
of at least one sex is suggested by the prospectus, which I 
saw in a friend’s house the other day, of a work called 
Fascinating Womanhood. In these modest pages love is 
represented, in the old fashion, as “ woman’s whole exist- 
ence,” and, as it apparently pays to publish the work at 
twenty-five shillings, we may presume that the world is not 
yet entirely given over to apathetic Amazons. Here, for sale, 
are all the rules by obeying which a woman can capture 4 
man, and it will come as good news to women, if not to 
men, that a woman who makes herself “ mistress of 
psychology ” can capture almost any man she sets her cap 
at. The prospectus tells its female readers on an early page: 


Semiramis, Cleopatra, Madame de Staél, Madame du Barry, Empress 
Eugénie—some were beautiful, some were homely, some were witty, 
some were dull; but all knew the fine points of man’s psychology, 
and profited by that knowledge. 
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Some were born with an intuitive grasp of the subject ; some won 
their knowledge from long years of hard experience; but you can 
get, in a few days or weeks, from Fascinating Womanhood, all the 
— information which made them_ invincible in the social 
world. 


To be invincible in the social world, like Semiramis, 
is not everything, however; and the eight volumes that 
make up this great work appear to instruct the reader in 
the art of winning a husband rather than in social fascination. 
They “ picture in detail,’ we are told, ‘* the five psychological 
stages of winning a man. ... You will learn hundreds 
of methods, modest but skilful, maidenly but sure, of 
winning a man’s admiration.” Beauty is, one gathers, 
of minor importance. Beautiful clothes are equally irrele- 
vant. Psychological strategy is everything, and, “ as one 
of the many thousands of girl readers of the course wrote, 
‘It’s just like a pleasant game to be played.’” Clearly 
this is a work that ought to be read by men as well as 
women, so that they may beware of those who, not content 
with their natural wiles—which are considerable—are here 
instructed in other wiles still more dangerous. What man 
can read without apprehension an account of the eighth 
chapter in which “ fourteen of the most effective stratagems ”’ 
are discussed ? 


Fourteen of the most effective stratagems by which they fascinate 
men are here described in detail, so that the reader can use them on 
the different men she meets. These fourteen stratagems alone are 
worth many times the cost of the course. Any girl who is mistress 
of them can just about do with men as she pleases. 


What man, on reading this, will not, for the sake of his 
defenceless sex, grimly set himself to the task of inventing 
fourteen still more effective counter-stratagems in the 
same spirit in which men invented anti-aircraft methods 
of defeating attacks from the air which for a time had 
found them helpless? The very title of one of the chapters, 
“Stage Two (continued) : Undermining the Man’s Reserve,” 
contains a threat to our entire sex, and it is no pleasant 
thought that almost any girl after reading a series of books 
—justly described as “‘ the most remarkable set of books ever 
published ”—can compel almost any man to “ pour out 
his very soul before you, until the last vestige of his reserve 
has disappeared, until he will trust you absolutely and 
unequivocally with everything he holds sacred.” 

Having triumphantly passed through the first two stages 
of arousing the man’s attention and arousing his interest 
(the second of which includes undermining his reserve), 
the practical female psychologist goes on to the third stage 
of “ arousing worship, adoration and love.” Here, it seems, 
is the Becher’s Brook of the Grand Marital Steeplechase : 

_ This stage is the most delicate of all, a false step here will kill his 

interest for ever. Many a girl can bring a man through the first 

two stages—attention and interest—but just as she is about to win 
his love she finds him growing indifferent. This chapter shows how 
you can manage this critical period, how you can prevent the falling 


off of the man’s interest, how you can intensify his feeling toward 
you until “‘ his arms ache to fold you in them for ever.” 


How much more cheerful history, poetry and fiction would 
have been, if women throughout the ages had known this! 
The course of true love never did run smooth, but only 
because women were not conversant with the contents of 
these precious volumes. On the other hand, if the volumes 
had been published just after the expulsion from Eden, 
and translated into all languages after the fall of the Tower 
of Babel, poetry and fiction might have become painfully 
monotonous. Every story would then have been the same 
story—a fascinating woman’s progress from the stage of interest 
to the stage of adoration and so on to the conclusion ofa happy 
marriage. Variety would have been possible only if more than 
one woman, having studied the secrets of fascination, had 
Wished to marry the same man. Presuming—as we cannot 
help presuming—that they were all equally fascinating 
after reading this work, we must agree that there are the 
makings of an intricate plot in the situation. But how 


could the story ever end except with the flight and suicide 
of the man? No man, not even the vainest, could endure 
the strain of being fascinated, and fascinated equally, by 
a dozen women at the same time. Possibly, in an ideal 
world, there would be a law which would protect a man 
from multiple fascination of this sort. But, till such a law 
was passed, one would not envy a Romeo in a world that 
contained millions of fascinating female psychologists. 
Even as it is, the young man of the present age may 
well feel nervous when he realises that love is no longer 
the divine accident he once thought it, and that the simple- 
looking girl who is sitting beside him at a dinner-party 
may all the time be practising the fourteen effective 
stratagems. Were I young and attractive, I should quail 
in my shoes on reading of “Stage Five: Inspiring the 
Proposal ’’—the section “‘ devoted to different methods of 
getting a man to propose.” It is clear that at this point 
the man has no chance against the well-instructed woman : 


How to prevent delay when in the proper mood, how to create 
romantic situations, how to make it practically impossible for the 
man not to speak out at the proper time, constitute the most amazing 
revelation of feminine fascination ever published. Page after page 
you read the absorbing details showing how clever women have 
handled different types of men at this delicate stage. 


And employers as well as potential husbands should be on 
the look-out for danger, since the reader of this work will 
find it as easy to exercise her triumphant wiles in the world 
of business as in the pursuit of a husband. The extent of 
her powers may be measured by the sentence which informs 
us that “ she will know how to win her employer as well 
as the office-boy, how to win the kind of a man to be proud 
of when she says, ‘ he’s mine.’ ” 

Men’s only hope of safety, it seems to me, lies in an appeal 
to the finer spirits of the feminist movement. They cannot 
protect themselves, but I am sure there are enough 
disinterested feminists in the world to forbid the subjugation 
and subjection of a whole sex by their fellow-women. 
Nature abhors sex domination, or, if it does not, it ought 
to do so. It may be true that the “ fourteen little exercises 
in fascination . . . will just simply thrill you,” if you are 
a romantic young woman, but the thought of them will 
just simply terrify you if you are a romantic or even a 
hard-headed young man. They will make you hope that 
Count Keyserling is right and that love is dying. Perhaps 
it is. Perhaps the fact that so many people nowadays need 
books to tell them about the clements of it is a sign that 
it is already at its last gasp. ¥. ¥. 


LAND DRAINAGE 


GRICULTURISTS are keenly interested to learn 
A that the Ministry of Agriculture is taking up the 
question of land drainage in earnest and proposes 

to handle the problem on a large and comprehensive scale. 
It is quite clear to those of us who travel about the country 
that considerable areas of land are out of cultivation just 
now for the good and sound reason that they are uncultivable. 
They will grow bents and rushes; they will harbour snipe 
in certain favoured localities; and this is as much as can 
be said for them. Then again, we have districts in which 
extensive pumping works are necessary to keep water 
away and all manner of drainage authorities may be said 
to divide rule. Side by side with the amalgamation of these 
authorities, which has long been suggested as a way out of 
the difficulty, we have the further problem of responsibility. 
At present an authority may only levy drainage rates 
where benefit is conferred, and the men who have the 
high lands will not consent to contribute to the drainage 
rates levied on low lands without a very considerable 
struggle. We may presume that since it is the intention of 
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the Government to bring forward a really comprehensive 
Bill, those who have a natural reluctance to pay for what 
they do not receive will make what trouble they can, and 
that their efforts at self-preservation will be ineffective. 
Justice will yield to expediency. It is at least possible that 
with vigour and enterprise a considerable expanse of water- 
logged land can be reclaimed, and the questions then arise, 
first, Who is going to get the benefits of the improvements? 
and, secondly, What are we going to do with the improved 
land? At the present moment, strange though it may seem, 
England would appear to be suffering not from lack of 
land but from excess of it. 

Let us suppose that we can add five hundred thousand 
cultivable acres to what we possess at present; what 
contribution are they going to make to the national food 
supplies? What benefit is going to accrue to the farmer? 
Remember, we are face to face with the fact that the harvest 
of last year, one of the most generous granted to these 
islands for some years past, has brought little more than 
a loss to the majority of producers. 

At the time of writing I take up the Agricultural Marketing 
Report, issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, and read that 
the price of British wheat is ten shillings per hundredweight 
in Mark Lane and less elsewhere, while the Argentine is 
round about elevenpence better and the Canadian nearly 
two shillings better. American hard winter wheat is eleven 
and twopence at Liverpool, while the British is nine shillings 
and ninepence. Canadian oats are higher than English; 
Californian malting barley is quoted at nearly eleven shillings, 
while British malting barley is only just over eight. If you 
ask gentlemen in the milling trade to explain why English 
wheat should be sold at a loss while the Canadian and 
American fetch more money, they will tell you the familiar 
story about the public demand for the hard American 
varieties. But if you go to Cambridge you can buy bread 
made from the English flour of the Yeoman wheats that is 
in every way as good as anything that ever came out of 
Canada or America, and when you pursue the question 
a little further you find that the flour from the hard 
American wheats can absorb up to forty per cent. of moisture, 
while our English flour cannot take more than twenty-five. 
The result is that the poor baker cannot sell so much water 
in the guise of bread, and, consequently, he understands 
instinctively that the sturdy Briton will never consent to 
eat loaves made from the wheat that grew in his own 
fields, 

When we turn to the milk position we find that the profits 
of the industry are taxed and super-taxed by the distributors, 
and that if we had much more milk production in this 
country, unattended by considerably increased consumption, 
a still larger percentage would be sold as surplus and fetch 
quite a low price for the making of butter and cheese. 
The one thing that will increase the consumption of milk 
is in all probability a reduction in price, but the distributors 
will only allow milk to be retailed at a reduced figure if the 
reduction comes from the farmer’s money. They have to 
pay twelve per cent. on capital or make some other good 
and sufficient return to those who have invested in their 
profitable undertakings. 

When we turn from corn and milk to meat, we find that, 
so far as beef is concerned, very much of it is raised at a 
loss and a great deal of it at an insignificant profit. Flock 
masters are making money, particularly in hilly country 
where rents are very low and, of course, one shepherd can 
look after a very considerable number of sheep. In all 
probability, farming capital stands at a lower figure to-day 
than it has registered since the war came to an end, and 
men past numbering are in the hands of bankers, auctioneers 
and dealers. Combines purchase everything that the farmer 


produces at a fixed rate, and agreements to avoid competition 
are the order of the hour. The farmer has to say “ How 
much do you want?” when he goes to buy, and “ What 
will you give me?” when he wants to sell. The answers 
to his queries are in brief—‘‘ the highest possible price ” 
and “the lowest possible price ””—with them the farmer 
must be content. Lack of organisation within the industry 
and perfection of organisation without it are bringing 
farming in this country into difficulties that must be seen 
in the working before they can be believed; and as a remedy 
for this condition a vast expenditure upon land drainage, 
even though it will give employment, appears to be of little 
worth. 

If we can have our industry organised so that the farmer 
can get his fair share of what you and I must pay for his 
produce, then, undoubtedly, reclaimed land will have a real 
value, but at present it is safe to say that the land brought 
back into cultivation will not be worth anything to the 
industry as a whole. Middlemen ought to pay for all land 
reclamation since they alone will profit by it. Nay, more. 
it is perfectly safe to say that if the land drainage propositions 
of the present Government, or any other Government for 
that matter, were put before a Commission of disinterested 
and expert agriculturists, their verdict would be the same. 
They might even go so far as to hint that it is expensive 
window-dressing. Of far greater worth to the community 
at large would be some drastic step by the Government 
to narrow the gulf that exists at present between the producer 
and the consumer, to restrict the activities of those who 
have combined to the undoing of agriculture and the 
penalising of the purchasing public; by such action they 
would put agriculture on a sound footing. Once that is 
done, land will be in demand. Until it is done, we shall 
find on careful inquiry that there are plenty of farms to be 
had, in England at least, for the rates and the taxes, and 
that the number of men who farm intensively is shrinking 
from year to year. For a long time to come, extensive or 
prairie farming will give some sort of living to the man 
who has a sufficient number of acres at a sufficiently low 
rate, but the figures of production are eloquent of what is 
happening in England to-day, and the idea of improving 
present bad conditions by increasing the area of cultivable 
land, without giving a reasonable chance of profit to those 
who work it, is merely laughable. The Ministry of Agriculture 
is doing far better work by giving the National Mark to 
home produce than it can hope to accomplish by giving 
the farmer, at the public expense, more land to work at 
a loss. Outside two divisions of Lincolnshire, is there a 
county in England or Wales where the supply of land for 
effective farming is not in excess of the demand? 

Ss. L. BR. 


Correspondence 
AN INTERNATIONAL FORCE 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—May I ask for the hospitality of your columns to draw 
attention to the growing commitments of Great Britain and 
their possible limitation by the creation of an international 
force? Without claiming that either of these subjects by itself 
is novel, it is suggested that, taken together, they form a concrete 
proposition that might be the basis for further discussion. 

The late Field-Marshal Sir Henry Wilson, in a speech in 1921, 
at a time when a general strike seemed imminent, emphasised 
the danger to Great Britain of continually extending her com- 
mitments abroad. That time has passed, but the commitments 
of this country, and to a smaller extent of the British Empire, 
have manifoldly increased and seem likely to develop further. 

In considering the size of her army, navy and air force, Great 
Britain has to provide for two obvious needs which all the world 
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is slowly beginning to recognise. They are (a) the policing of 
the British Empire, and (b) the protection of the food supplies 
from overseas. Other countries have need of adequate forces 
to police their colonial possessions and to ensure the arrival of 
some portion of their food supply, but none have such a widely 
seattered area containing one-quarter of the world’s population, 
nor are they dependent to anything like the same extent on food 
imports. Great Britain has other interests, which she shares in 
common with other countries, but these two paramount needs, 
peculiarly British, constitute by themselves a burden incom- 
parably greater than those imposed on any other nation. 

But above and beyond these duties, she has undertaken certain 
liabilities under Articles 16 and 17 of the Covenant of the League 
of Nations. If the League fails to settle a dispute by peaceful 
means, ‘‘ it shall be the duty of the Council . . . to recommend 
to the several governments concerned what effective military, 
naval or air force, they shall severally contribute to the armed 
forces to be used to protect the Covenant of the League.” More- 
over, an attempt was made under the Protocol to strengthen this 
liability and still further commit this country. She has since 
accepted additional commitments under the Treaty of Locarno, 
and it is now being discussed whether she should join in yet another 
Pact with the object of safeguarding the Mediterranean Powers 
against aggression. Public men from time to time are heard to 
declare that Great Britain’s word is her pledge, and that she 
should not undertake obligations which she is quite unable to 
fulfil; but little attention is paid to their warnings. 

As an alternative to these indefinite unlimited commitments, 
it is put forward for consideration that certain obligations which 
have been accepted by Great Britain under the Covenant of the 
League of Nations should now be substantiated and limited; it 
would certainly place her in a far less equivocal position. As 
a hypothesis, it is proposed that there should be a limited British 
contingent consisting of, say, one division of infantry (or even 
one brigade) and corresponding units of the navy and air force, 
together with similar contingents from the other countries that 
have accepted the Covenant as their charter, which should make 
up a force to be placed at the service of the League. It would 
be controlled by an international staff, responsible to the Council, 
who, in their turn, would be answerable to the Assembly. 

The practical difficulties of such a plan are immense, but to 
attempt to overcome them is well worth while; they are, at 
least, deserving of more serious study. There is nothing unusual 
in the suggestion that British troops should form part of an inter- 
national force. The history of Great Britain proves that time 
and again her troops have formed part of such a force under stress 
of war, and that Marshal Foch took over supreme command on 
the western front in the late war is yet another instance of it. 
On each of these occasions she has necessarily sacrificed, to a 
lesser or greater degree, some part of her sovereignty. If an 
international force was to be formed, it would only signify that 
the limitation of sovereign rights, which a nation habitually 
incurs in times of war, would be also incurred in times of peace. 
But it cannot be asserted that no new principle would be invoked ; 
for the fact that the ultimate control of this force would be placed 
in the Council and the Assembly would create a precedent. Yet 
would it entail any greater loss of sovereignty than that which 
has been necessarily sacrificed in the alliances of the past? It is 
epen to question. 

The moral effect of such a force would be inestimable and out 
of all proportion to its size. Its existence would create a sense 
of solidarity among the contributory nations, which all the peace 
propaganda, unaided by practical measures, fails to achieve. 
By laying down a definite limitation to the commitments of 
members of the League, it would relieve the Great Powers from 
vague but onerous promises which they could never hope to 
fulfil; and by giving a feeling of security to the smaller nations 
it would put a stop to much of the intrigue and suspicion which 
are the chief cause of competitive armaments. It would in no 
sense be a super-force in the hands of a super-state, but a col- 
lection of national units controlled by the representatives of the 
different countries on the Council and in the Assembly of the 
League of Nations. It is the only alternative to extending the 
Locarno system of mutual guarantees to other spheres. 

Widgenton House, Beaconsfield, Yours, etc., 

Buckinghamshire. A. PELHAM BURN. 
January 27th. 


LIBERALISM 


To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

_Smr,—In your article on Liberalism you say that “ Mr. Lloyd 
George’s ideas are on the face of them sound.” Might I suggest 
that their beauty is skin deep, and that they are based upon 
premises of doubtful validity ? 

Has the two-party system disappeared, probably for ever? Is 
the Labour Party so burdened with its constitution that it can 
hever hope for complete electoral victory? On the face of the 


votes cast at the last election, perhaps. But if one looks behind 
those votes, doubts arise. 

I would submit that the two-party system in England is not 
a chance affair which has happened and will disappear, but 
that it demonstrates the existence of two definite and constant 
bio-psychological tendencies in the electors. This normal state 
of affairs is temporarily upset by the emergence of a new evolution- 
ary factor, the Labour Party. But inside the Labour Party the 
Conservative Right Wing, and the Liberal Left Wing, remain 
clearly manifest. 

Therefore, from a purely biological and evolutionary point of 
view it would appear possible that the Labour Party, because 
of its evolutionary necessity, and in spite of its constitution, may 
triumph over the old parties, and in doing so may absorb all that 
is alive of the Conservatives and Liberals into its Right and Left 
wings; and that these two wings, with the disappearance of the 
opposition which at present keeps them unwillingly together, 
may split into a new Socialist, Collectivist Conservative Party, 
and a new Anarchist, Individualist, Liberal Party ? 

At any rate, it seems to me to be a possibility which should not 
be overlooked.—Yours, etc., 

RicHarD Hope. 





To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In your issue of January 25th you say: ‘“*‘ What matters 
is not what Mr. Lloyd George did ten or twelve years ago but 
what he is going to do to-morrow.”’ It is possible that it does 
not matter what he did some years ago, but I submit that it does 
matter very much what he was. Unless my memory is badly 
at fault, you once wrote about the Government of which Mr. 
Lloyd George was the head that ‘‘ Everywhere it cheats.” Have 
you any reason to believe that in the last ten years or so the 
leopard has changed his spots ?—Yours, etc., 

18 The Friars, Canterbury. 

January 26th. 


A. CARTER. 





To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—May I say how much I appreciated the article on 
Liberalism in this week’s issue of your paper? I heard Mr. 
Lloyd George’s speech and at the time thought how excellent it 
would be if every member of the Labour and Liberal parties 
could read in extenso his admirable disquisition on the relation- 
ship of the two parties. As you rightly say, not only the realities 
of the situation but the canons of behaviour demand that the 
Government should cease to affect an ignorance of the presence 
and purpose of the Liberal Party. Liberals wish to support, in 
general, the social programme of the Government and to explore 
together the field of endeavour which is the common property 
of both parties, but it is, of course, essential that the honourable 
independence of the Liberal Party should be recognised. 

Yours, ete., 


R. J. M. 
LAND TAXATION 


To the Editor of Tue NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—Some of us have urged increased expenditure for social 
ends, and in especial for the benefit of children. And folk ask 
us where the means are to be found in this “ poor and over- 
taxed ’’ country. 

Without presuming to advise the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
we desire to comply with the often-reiterated and reasonable 
demand made of us, and suggest two ‘‘ taxable sources ”’ : 

(1) An increase in the tax on incomes derived from ground- 
rents, by the simple expedient of increasing that part of Schedule A 
income tax which bears on moneys received from ground-rents, 
with an increase in the graduation; and that 

(2) Those unearned windfalls which accrue to the landowner 
when leases fall in, in the shape of forfeited houses and business 
premises, or “ fines” and premiums for renewals of lease, should 
be made subject to succession duty, just as if they were legacies ; 
and this duty levied, not merely on each particular falling-in, 
but on the sum-total of the windfalls gained by the ground 
landlord in a given period. 

The risk of ‘ export of capital ’’ cannot be urged against these 
measures. The tax would not act to depress industry, and 
evasion would not be easy. 

The ground-rent exactions represent a huge private tax on 
industry and incomes, which ultimately falls on the consumer, 
and bears most heavily on the larger families and the children. 
The proportion of national income, in “ real” values, which falls 
to the ground-landlords, has steadily increased of late years, and 
will still further increase as the pressure on “ sites” increases. 
A larger proportion of this private tax should be diverted to 
State taxes yearly. 

And an enormous bequest has been made to ground-landlords 
by the late Government in the De-rating Act. Ultimately, 
nearly the whole of the exemptions from rates will accrue to the 
monopoly owners of the soil. The small ratepayers of the future 
will make up all that loss of rates, plus the additional costs of 
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collection. A considerable proportion of these gains should be 
intercepted, as and when they accrue. 

Further, the costs of housing schemes are everywhere aug- 
mented by the competition of luxury-building. While we are 
assured that the country cannot afford to house its children 
decently, we observe that it can afford large extensions of rich 
villadom, palatial banks, hotels, cinemas, garages, and huge 
buildings for middlemen’s commerce. All such building should 
be taxed on a progressive scale, and the product utilised for 
housing schemes. The tax should be national, not local, and 
provide special grants to the necessitous areas. 

“* Poor and over-taxed”’ Vienna, forced to borrow at 8 to 
10 per cent., has adopted this expedient, and can amply house 
its children and provide for the speedy amortisation of the debt 
incurred. And this at rents much lower than our own. ~ 

In sundry German cities the larger tenements in the municipal 
dwellings are reserved for the larger families (or for the doctors 
who serve the tenements) and the rent adjusted to the family 
income, the poorer paying less for the accommodation for which 
the better-to-do pay more. Bed-space (not rooms of indeter- 
minate size) being the unit of accommodation, and the ‘* economic 
rents ” averaged out over the whole block, they can yet supply 
much more than we for the labourer or artisan at six to eight 
shillings a week. The District Auditors of the Ministry of 
Health would rule out any such arrangement here, in default of 
specific statutory provision. ; 

And with us there are yet districts, as on the outskirts of 
Bournemouth, where land is being enclosed and “ freeholds ” 
sold with a provision that there shall be no inquiry into title. 
These vendors of what is not their own, and the purchasers who 
build imposing villas on the plots, feel sure that no public body 
will or can contest the enclosures in the courts. To check this 
filching of the commonalty, registration and proof of title should 
be required by statute, and the loot recoverable for the State. 

If there be need to point to other sources of taxation, we single 
out hoardings and outdoor advertisements. The costs of these 
are indirect taxes on consumers and are levied for the eventual 
benefit of ground-landlords. 

Make the uglifiers and monopolists pay.—Yours, etc., 

4 Henderson Road, S.W.18. W. L. 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE: A STUDY 
To the Editor of Tae New STaTEesMAN. 

Str,—I have no wish to discuss your reviewer’s opinions on 
my book, nor even his attribution of motives. But in charging 
me with inaccuracy on a point of fact he is mistaken. He asserts 
that Mr. Asquith did not advocate Dominion Home Rule for 
Ireland “ until long after March, 1920.” He has overlooked 
the debate in the House of Commons on March 30th, 1920, when 
Mr. Asquith urged that the Home Rule Act should be so amended 
as to give to the Irish Parliament and Executive “ to all intents 
and purposes the status of a Dominion.”’—Yours, etc., 

CHARLES MALLET. 


MARRYAT 
To the Editor of Tue New SrTaTESMAN. 


Sir,—The reviewer of Marryat’s novels in your last issue 
refers to “that strangely neglected work, The Post Captain, 
believed to have been written by J. Davis in about 1804.” The 
author was actually John Davis, who wrote the book in 1803-04; 
it appeared in 1805, by which time the author had returned to 
North America. The Post Captain was described, in an article 
in the Atheneum of December 9th, 1843, as “ the parent of all 
our nautical novels.” It has been reprinted by the Scholartis 
Press in a series of which I am the general editor, and “ intro- 
duced ” with a long essay on the sailor in English literature by 
Professor R. H. Case, who determines some difficult problems 
and describes Davis’s life and works.—Yours, etc., 

Holland Park, W.11. Eric PARTRIDGE. 

January 25th. 


“THE WELL OF LONELINESS” 
To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—In your issue of November 23rd last you state (in the 
article headed ‘* Pornography and the Censorship ”’) with reference 
to the submission of The Well of Loneliness to Lord Brentford that 
** the fault lay obviously with the author and publishers who had 
invited his opinion.” 

On behalf of Miss Radclyffe Hall we must ask you to contradict 
this misstatement. 

It has already been pointed out that this book was sent to 
the Home Secretary without the author’s knowledge or consent. 
The fact that she loyally supported her publisher in the sub- 
sequent proceedings is no more a reason for concluding that she 
approved his initial action than fetching a doctor to someone 
who has taken poison implies approval of suicide. 


We presume you will wish to apologise for an error the repeti- 
tion of which is not merely annoying but causes grave mis- 
representation.—Y ours, etc., 


A. HEATH, 
for A. M. Heatu & Co., Lp. 
[Certainly we apologise most readily. But the author’s “ loyal 
support ” of her publishers naturally led us to suppose that she 


was at least a consenting party to their ill-advised action.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


Miscellany 


A BALKAN JOURNEY 


OMFORT?’S crown of comfort is remembering Balkan 

i trains. . . . In other words, you cannot enjoy to 

the full the luxury of a first-class sleeper from 

London to Edinburgh until you have travelled, in the middle 
of a record frost, from Bucharest to Sofia. 

We left Bucharest on a Sunday morning by the eight o’clock 
train, which started at eight thirty-five. The time-table 
said that we should reach Sofia (less than three hundred 
miles away) at ten o’clock that night. Our Roumanian 
friends said that we should probably get stranded at Rustchuk 
for the night, adding, illogically, that spending a night at 
Rustchuk was one of the things one simply could not do. 
(‘* Brigands? ” we asked; but they replied darkly, “ No, 
not brigands. ...”’) The hall-porter at our hotel said 
that we should never get to Sofia at all, and that he hoped 
to see us back soon. We ourselves said nothing, having 
already learned that in the Balkans prophecy is useless 
and patience is the only thing which matters. 

The reason for all this speculation was that the recent 
heavy snowstorms had blocked the lines entirely for several 
days, and ours was the first train to attempt the journey. 
For an hour or so we proceeded at a leisurely pace across 
a plain of incredible flatness and whiteness. ‘It’s what 
a table-cloth must look like,” said T., “to a caterpillar 
crawling across it.” ‘More like Bedfordshire, really,” 
said A., who, when we are in exciting places, has an 
incorrigible habit of making prosaic comparisons. 

We were in the middle of a game of Gibbets—which, 
like Clumps, Lists and Anagrams, is an excellent game for 
long railway journeys—when we heard an ominous rending 
sound beneath our feet. The train jolted wildly and began 
to rock. We stood up in the middle of the carriage, wondering 
which way it was going to turn over. But it didn’t turn 
over; it merely ran off the rails and settled itself down in 
the snow like a broody ptarmigan. 

We got out (gasping a little, as usual, at the difference 
of 80° or 90° between the inside and the outside air), 
and walked about taking photographs of torn-up rails and 
trying to talk Roumanian to our fellow-passengers. It 
seemed that the hard, packed snow had lifted the wheels 
off the rails; that the Tool To Put Trains Back On To Rails 
With—that indispensable piece of equipment—was broken; 
that, since it was a single line, we should have to wait until 
the next train came from Giurgiu to meet us. It was due 
in an hour. We smoked, and went on with our Gibbets. 

Four hours later the other train turned up. It, too, had 
been derailed on the way, but the T.T.P.T.B.O.T.R.W- 
had not, luckily, been broken. The two trains then 
exchanged passengers, which took some time, for the snow 
was rather deep, and one was apt to stumble, luggage and 
all, into a drift. The contents of the other train consisted 
almost entirely of peasants, dressed in dyed goat-skins and 
fantastic fur hats, and weighed down with bright bales and 
bundles. They clambered patiently into our abandoned 
train, where for all I know they may be sitting to this day, 
with crumbled rails between them and Bucharest. 
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Our new train was not so long as the old one, and we 
had to crowd into it as best we could. Nor was it quite 
so clean; but this did not prevent A. from being politely 
reproved for dropping her cigarette-ash on the floor, in 
spite of the fact that somebody had already spat there. 
The etiquette of a country is more stringent, and more 
bewildering, than its bye-laws! The new train, however, 
went considerably faster than the other. In fact, it began 
to go very fast indeed; and presently a fellow-passenger 
came along the corridor, put his head in at our door and 
said, with a broad grin and strong Roumanian accent : 

“ L’ingénieur—il est ivre.” 

The other Roumanians in our carriage received this news 
with good-humoured sympathy. Poor fellow—it was so 
cold—wasn’t it natural that he should have had a drink 
or two? 

Nevertheless, we reached Giurgiu without further mishap, 
chartered a couple of crazy sleighs and jingled off for two 
or three miles to Port Ramadan, which is a huddle of 
wooden huts on the northern bank of the Danube. A piercing 
east wind was sweeping across a hundred miles of snow-plain 
from the Black Sea. The passport official had long ago 
grown tired of waiting for our train and was nowhere to 
be found. So we stood, leaning against a stack of drain- 
pipes, and lifting first one foot and then the other out of 
the snow, for an hour and a half. Our noses became bluer, 
our limbs number and our insides emptier; we wished 
passionately that we had had another helping of grilled 
sturgeon for dinner the night before. An old Roumanian 
very kindly shared with us his flask of a strange local drink 
called, I think, Pellin. We played who could see the peasant 
with (a) the longest goatskin coat, (b) the brightest yellow 
shoes, (c) the tallest fur hat, and (d) the greatest number 
of visible gold teeth. The last was won by M. with our 
own porter, who, so far as we could see, had a complete set 
of them. The crowd found us just as entertaining as we 
found them. Two things in particular delighted them: 
they had never seen a woman of six-foot-one, and they 
had never seen Newmarket boots. The former they stared 
at; the latter they stroked. Eventually the passport man 
appeared, performed his duties with surprising speed, and 
set us free to leave Roumania. 

This time we could get only one sleigh, into which we 
managed to cram our four selves, five suitcases, three guns 
and two rifles. Then we set off at full gallop across the 
frozen Danube to the inspiring accompaniment of sleigh- 
bells and curses. The Roumanian and the Bulgarian drivers 
express their mutual hatred by emitting a continuous, full- 
throated roar of invective, and by trying to force each 
other’s sleighs off the smooth narrow track on to the 
wilderness of rough ice on either side. 

After paying our driver twice his legal fare—very nearly 
half what he was asking—and freeing ourselves with the 
usual difficulty from his blasphemous protests and clutchings, 
we climbed precariously up the steep, icy bank and found 
ourselves in Bulgaria. 

Rustchuk’s native name is Ruse; but owing to the 
Bulgarians’ amusing habit of playing General Post with 
the alphabet, it is written “ Pyce,” which is confusing to 
the newcomer. It is a desolate little town of low, square, 
sinister houses set in a flat waste of snow and ice. It gives 
you the impression of being built on the edge of nowhere 
and of being inhabited by lost souls. 

In spite of knowing no Bulgarian at all, we managed to 
get through the Customs house (or rather, hut) fairly 
quickly. The man in charge tapped our gun-cases and then 
Went through the motions of playing a stringed musical 
instrument, with an interrogative look at me. I nodded 
eagerly. It seemed too good a chance to miss. But 


something prompted him to open one of them, and he 
found a Mannlicher. Eyebrows were raised, heads shaken, 
arms excitedly waved. With a blank smile I said in 
Roumanian—it is one of the few things I can say—that 
I did not understand Bulgarian. For a short time it looked 
as though we were going to be arrested as gun-runners or 
members of the I.M.R.O. But at last a German fellow- 
traveller, who did understand Bulgarian, came to our 
rescue. 


‘“* Englisch,” he explained soothingly. ‘ Englisch. 
Sportist.” 
The Customs official’s brow cleared instantly. He smiled, 


winked at the crowd, tapped his forehead and chalked our 
luggage through. 

It was then four o’clock and we set off in search of lunch. 
The first thing we discovered about Rustchuk was that 
at the hotels you can sleep (which God forbid) but you 
can’t eat. The second thing we discovered was that at the 
eating-places you can’t eat either. At least, so the 
proprietor assured us at the “ Casino,” which is the high- 
sounding and misleading name of the only café we could 
find. He was sorry, he said in bad German, but cooks 
in Rustchuk get the afternoon off, and there would be no 
hot food until seven-thirty. We pointed out that that was 
the time our train was due to go: could he not give us 
something cold? He said he had nothing but sardines. 
Bring us, we said, twenty, thirty or even forty sardines. 
He smiled as an English waiter would smile if you asked 
him for a soup-tureen full of caviare. He brought us one 
sardine apiece, reverently garnished with lemon and parsley. 
Under great pressure he gave us each one more; but further 
than that he would not go. Sardines, in the land of caviare, 
are treated with respect. 

We contented ourselves with sitting round the stove— 
like moujiks or samovars or something, said T., in a Russian 
film—and drinking innumerable tiny glasses of mastika 
(which is like gin mixed with aniseed), slivovitz (which is 
like vodka mixed with ammoniated quinine), and tsuica 
(which is like slivovitz, only more so). It was not until 
we got up to go, three hours later, that we discovered what 
these guileless-looking little drinks can do when swallowed 
on an empty stomach. However, we got to the station 
without falling out of the sleigh—which went, as usual, 
at full gallop—and caught the Sofia train. 

This train (for we had missed the “‘ Rapid ”’) was described 
by the station-master as “ Ordinary.’ To him, perhaps, it 
may have been; but we, who lead a sheltered life, are not 
yet so blasés. We still have it in us to marvel when we 
find such a masterpiece of dirtiness, such a gem of untouched 
squalor, as that train. After sitting for an hour in a first- 
class carriage, the state of whose plush upholstery would 
have made the boldest vacuum-cleaner flinch, we were so 
filthy that we decided to see what the train could offer in 
the way of washing facilities. But one glance at the basin 
was enough to send us back, shuddering, to the vaguer, 
less concentrated grime of our compartment. 

Dinner consisted of one dry roll and a small slice of garlic 
sausage apiece, which we had managed to buy at the 
station. Then we tied our heads up in handkerchiefs— 
a most desirable precaution—and settled downflin our corners 
for the night. Fatigue, combined with the tsuica, mastika 
and slivovitz, did the rest; we slept passably well, awoke 
to a landscape of fairy-tale mountains, winding valleys and 
frozen rivers, and arrived at Sofia about ten o’clock in the 
morning. It was then twenty-seven hours since we had 
washed and thirty-eight since our last square meal. C., to 
whom we had telegraphed from Rustchuk, was on the 
platform, clothed as usual in the immaculate garments of 
Diplomacy. 
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‘“* My God,” he said, ‘*‘ what a state you’re in!” 
“We are,” I replied. ‘“‘ A Very Balkan State.” 

An hour later, such is the magic of eighteen fried eggs 
between four people, the journey from Bucharest had already 
begun to seem like adream. But I, for one, would willingly 
dream it again. After all, punctuality is the thief of 
adventure; and neither at King’s Cross nor at Euston can 


ou find a porter in a pointed fur hat. 
y P ee JAN STRUTHER. 


AN ENCOUNTER 
Gree the Carmelite, I said, 


“Father, do you know my joy; 
Does your wisdom tell you why 
I touch you in this traffic-din, 
And lean toward your shaven head 
And shout as though I were a boy 
Brimming with lust of piracy ; 
Bursting with westward-bulging sails 
Along the line to Barbadoes, 
Riding Imagination’s gales? ” 


The Carmelite shook his shrunken head, 
Thrust out his heavy underlip, 
And scratched his chin all razor-red, 
** Of course I don’t,” his solemn voice 
With grim authority replied. 
** Now were it lonely discipline 
And sober thought made you rejoice, 
And could I think the soul within 
Was searching through your heart for sin, 
See oe ee eT” 

I watched his beak 
Thrust like an eagle at my face. 
His voice rose to a parrot-shriek ; 
I trembled in that populous place, 
Alone, alone, convicted then 
Amidst my erstwhile fellow-men. 


Then suddenly I saw his eyes 
Shrinking with laughter, black and wild. 
A red bandana bound his head; 
His cutlass of a cruel size 
Was spitted through a native child. 
O then I understood his lies, 
And loved the priestly things he said ! 
RicHarD CHURCH. 


SPREAD A LITTLE HAPPINESS 
AS YOU PASS BY 

I is the mother of meditation, and I have constantly 
before me the example of those who make a practice 

smiling mouths. But that day dejection seemed to be 

leading me nowhere. I thought I would assuage, if I 

means. I would try some place of entertainment, though 

this, as everybody knows, is a most uncertain remedy, 

the stock of good spirits brought to them. But I knew 

where to go. 

contemplation of something beautiful—pictures or buildings ; 

but experience has taught me that in my case beauty must 


DO not often run away from melancholy, for melancholy 
of doing so: their restless shallow eyes and chattering 
could, the stale ache of an old anxiety even by irrelevant 
entertainments being apt to exhaust rather than increase 

Esthetic natures often find relief from such moods in the 
be animate to be effective. The charm of a living human 


rece, 


being or the spectacle of something active really well done 
(even a long break at billiards will do) can alone relieve for 
me the chill of a cheerless evening or the glare of a drearie; 
day. I knew where to go for relief. I turned my steps 
towards the Hippodrome. The dancing of Miss Binnie 
Hale would meet my case; I could watch in that fantastic 
building something well done and a lively grace. To my great 
disappointment her name had been removed from the boards 
of Mr. Cinders, so the next best thing was to find a chair 
and remember her performance. I entered a pub, ordered 
a glass of beer and turned up the lights in the theatre under 
my hat. And this is what I remembered. 

My first impressions were auditory as well as visual, 
An absurd elderly man in evening dress was sitting on the 
lowest steps of an oak staircase, and in front of him stood 
a slim, exceedingly neat housemaid in short black skirts and 
spectacles, singing in a reedy but distinct little voice a song 
which was a sermon about “ spreading a little happiness 
as you pass by.” She had every right to the text and to 
sing that song. I recalled that this was precisely what 
she herself had been doing for us from the moment she 
came on to the boards. The old gentleman followed her 
advice in the only manner open to him and gave her several 
tips. 

Now, it is the natural gaiety of Binnie Hale’s dancing 
and of all her movements, a kind of absent-minded childish 
spontaneous gaiety, which makes her performances re- 
markable. Her “looks” are thrown in the shade by 
dozens and dozens of stage beauties: a pair of round grey 
eyes, an almost invisible nose and a mop of fair hair—that 
is all, as far as features go, she has to play with; but she 
supplements them with the gestures of the most sensitively 
expressive set of limbs imaginable. I saw her again in my 
mind’s eye fling herself down on a sofa after the departure 
of her dear but ridiculous “ Mr. Cinders,” plunge her face 
in the cushions, and with one wriggle of an ankle and a 
contented rocking backwards and forwards of a leg express 
blissful satisfaction and still more blissful anticipations. 
That impromptu vivacity which is so characteristic of her 
dancing is, of course, dependent upon perfect muscular 
balance and suppleness; otherwise it would be impossible 
to move instantaneously out of what is often a comically 
stiff pose into wild agility. It transmits an exhilarating 
sense of freedom to observe her one moment straddling, 
awkward and still, and the next—blown across the stage 
like a piece of thistle-down or the most elegant of daddy- 
long-legs. And this rapidity of technique is not confined to 
her dancing, it is characteristic also of her acting. When 
she acts, she has moved before you are aware that she has 
done so, and she can nod her head and say “ Yis, yis, yis” 
with delightful emphasis, more times in a second than I 
should have believed possible. 

She uses her hands too—those means of expression most 
actors and actresses neglect. You actually notice she 
has hands. (I really don’t think I have been aware that 
an actress had hands since Duse died.) They express 
delight, doubt, dismay, with delightful swiftness and 
elegance. They are small and slender, yet they can be 
seen flickering and talking at you even from the back of the 
enormous hall. And what else shall I say about her art? 
Surely that is enough. Desmonp MacCarTay. 


THE CAMDEN TOWN GROUP 


HEN a future L.C.C. distributes its little brown 
plaques, the fagade of 19 Fitzroy Street must 


certainly be decorated; for there was formed 


the nucleus of the most important group-movement in 
Circa 1910, a little body of painters 


modern English art. 
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used its first-floor back-and-front for the purpose of holding 
informal exhibitions and receptions, and expressing their 
dissatisfaction with the growing conservatism of the New 
English Art Club. The leading spirits of the movement— 
those, at any rate, most closely associated with its later 
development—were Messrs. Sickert, Gilman, Gore, Bevan 
and Ginner. The fact that those five worked in the same 
area of London, and that the neighbourhood had lately 
become notorious on account of a celebrated murder, led 
to the insurgents dubbing themselves the Camden Town 
Group. Afterwards there were to be secessions and accretions, 
while death took tragic toll of the foundation members. 
There came, too, the interruption of the war, and the 
original association has now emerged, greatly expanded, as 
the London Group. But it was the Fitzroy Street gathering 
which had the closer cohesion and, since the pre-Raphaelites, 
came nearest to forming a definite English school. 

The Leicester Galleries have performed a service for 
which all who are interested in the country’s art ought 
to be grateful. They have undertaken what might be 
considered a reconstruction of the old Camden Town Group ; 
seeking, not without difficulty, for pictures contemporaneous 
with the Group’s existence, instead of examples of the 
work which its members accomplished later. The result is 
an act of devotion, and reparation against a cruel fate. 
The sad and brusque interruption of the Group’s career, 
owing to the war supervening and the death of some of 
its most brilliant members, has robbed it of its due recognition 
at the present day. At last it is possible to form some 
estimate of what these rebels stood for at their period of 
revolt, and to realise that, unlike most “ wild men” of 
art, they were painters of mature and high accomplishment. 

The five whom I have mentioned are the really repre- 
sentative Camden Town painters; it was they who gave 
the association its raison détre. But there were minor 
adherents as well, and others whose connection was fortuitous 
and transitory. It comes as a surprise to find that among 
the latter were John and Innes. One did not expect to 
find such mountain-spirits in an essentially urban coterie. 
Their adhesion may perhaps be accounted for on grounds 
of general sympathy of aim rather than accomplishment. 
For in their way, and in a different direction, John and 
Innes were also marking a new departure in English painting. 
The origin of those small, glittering pictures, which it is 
difficult superficially to attribute to the one artist rather 
than the other, has often been questioned. What was the 
root of this austere yet radiant presentation of the elemental 
forms of wilder nature? There was nothing like it in 
French impressionism, or Whistler, or the New English 
Art Club work of the time. Surely the clue is to be found 
in the ‘“* Welsh Mountains ” of Innes, with the slightness of 
its colour-wash and its unmistakably Chinese pattern. 
Overleaping the European movements of the day, it shows 
Innes going directly to Eastern art for the basis of his 
method. John, one might hazard, from his profound 
knowledge of the Italians, contributed the strength and 
clarity, the actual firmness of the painting, to a manner 
which Innes would have left exquisitely graceful but without 
substance. In any case, the ardour of their discovery was to 
lead them far afield from the streets of Camden Town. 

Of the subsidiary members of the Group, Lightfoot, with 
his “* Boy with a Hoop,” seems more inclined to Whistlerian 
than French Impressionism, to a modification of form by 
the elimination of detail, rather than by the effect of 
atmosphere upon it. Lucien Pissarro, on the other hand, 
is a French impressionist par excellence, working on English 
material, though hardly in Camden Town, and emphasising 


atmosphere to a greater extent than the five principal 
members. Bayes and Manson, however, are entirely 
identified with them, although the work they did at that 
period suffers in comparison by not being equally mature. 
It is his pictures now on view at the French Gallery that one 
needs to see in order to realise the latter’s true achievement. 
Of Ratcliffe’s “‘ Home of Ellen Key,” with its anticipation of 
Matisse’s dazzling treatment of interiors, one can only say 
that, while it is insufficient upon which to judge his work, 
it leaves a distinct desire to see more of it. Lamb’s “ Boy’s 
Head” and “ Under the Cliff”? show him, in the days of 
the Group, farther away from Camden Town than he is now, 
tending rather towards the salient pattern and clear tones 
of John and Innes than to the divided colour which he at 
present uses. His are among the most interesting pictures 
of the exhibition, showing how early he adopted the 
sensitive eclecticism which has formed one of the most 
independent and original of our modern painters. 

But these members of the Group were for the most part, 
in the days of its florescence, in a transitional stage; it is 
difficult to estimate them without the intrusion of suggestions 
from their later work. And one or two dropped out of 
painting altogether. It is Sickert, Gilman, Gore, Bevan 
and Ginner who were the actual standard-bearers of Camden 
Town and finished artists—although one does not know 
what surprises Sickert may yet have in store—at the time 
of the Group’s inception. It is they who definitely staked 
their claim to whatever pictorial ore they could extract 
to the grey northern district of the town with which their 
names will always be associated. The actual delimitation 
of its frontiers was rather sketchy. It comprised the murky 
austerity of Fitzroy Street, the bleak waste of Cumberland 
Market, the sparse boskage of Mornington Crescent—one- 
half of which has been obliterated by the erection of a 
neo-Theban tobacco-factory—and several music-halls. It 
was largely peopled by landladies, middle-aged men with 
bowlers and drooping moustaches like French plain-clothes 
policemen, and young women with ostrich feathers in their 
hats. Yet for all its shabbiness and desolation it had an 
urban romanticism of its own. Apart from his beautiful 
painting of a church in Dieppe, Sickert’s pictures at the 
Leicester Galleries prove how admirably he caught the 
emotional currents of this London terra incognita. Gilman, 
with his portrait of Mrs. Mounter, has permanently recorded 
its pronounced type of elderly female. Bevan’s hansom- 
cabs in melancholy dereliction and the horses trotted out 
at Tattersall’s give the period-sense to the exhibition. 
Gore strikes what must then have been a note of defiance 
and furnishes a pictorial manifesto with his picture of the 
Gauguin and Cézanne exhibition at the vanished Stafford 
Gallery; and Ginner, though a stalwart of Camden Town, 
is represented by some country landscapes which show him 
already secure in the convention which he has now definitely 
made his own. 

But besides the common subjects of their work, these 
artists also were bringing about a common revolution in 
the manner of its accomplishment. In varying degrees 
they were forming the natural transition between impres- 
sionism and post-impressionism in English painting, and 
grafting on the traditional native stock the new discoveries 
of Gauguin and Cézanne. Their effort was frustrated, 
unfortunately enough, by circumstance. And after the war, 
mere imitation of the new French school took the place 
of the fusion which they endeavoured to establish. Their 
triumph, however, though late, is no less sure, and it is to 
their method of assimilation rather than cleavage that 
English art is beginning to return. T. W. Earp. 
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Casual Papers 
TWO KINGS 

DO not remember to have seen, anywhere, a contrast 
I or a parallel between Louis XIII., King of France, 

and his nephew, Charles II., King of England. 
Indeed, the singular opportunity for such parallel and 
contrast never occurred to me until the other day, when, 
fresh from the recent study of a portrait of Louis, I happened 
upon the engraving of another portrait, that of Charles 
at nearly the same period of his life; and immediately the 
very striking physical resemblance and, if expression be 
a guide, moral resemblance between the two struck me 
with the greatest force. 

I do not know where that strange cast of face came into 
the Stuart and Bourbon blood: features long, almost concave, 
heavy lipped, dark-haired, and—what is much the most 
striking point and the least easy to describe—a sort of 
slow, half-veiled look in the eyes. You have it in four 
faces, at least, all related, and similar, although moulded 
externally by such very different fortunes. You have it in 
Louis XIII.; you have it in Charles; you have it in 
Louis XIV., and you have it in Monmouth. 

For years I had stood in doubt whether Monmouth were 
really Charles’s son orno. His mother was such a trull, and 
he was fathered upon Charles when that prince was so 
young, that there is plenty of substance for the strong 
belief of contemporaries that he was of another parentage. 
But the portrait painted after death (the severed head in 
the National Portrait Gallery) convinces me. I had heard 
men say that it was clearly Stuart, but the term was 
wrong. There was nothing of James I. in it, or of Mary 
or of Darnley. There was very strongly marked upon it 
that new character which I have described, that character 
which comes in with the seventeenth century, has not 
appeared before, does not appear later—for the Pretenders 
show little sign of it. Seeing that, I could not doubt the 
relation between Monmouth and the King. 

It must have come in some way through the Medicis, 
though, there again, you certainly don’t find it in the Queen 
Mother, Marie de Medicis. She was a big, heavy, aggressive 
woman, with a large, coarse but not undignified face, fond 
of active rule and incapable of it. There was nothing in her 
that one can trace of that singular restraint and expression. 
From whatever blood it came, it stamped itself almost 
violently upon three generations—and then it disappeared. 

The similarity between the uncle and the nephew, Louis 
and Charles, was not only one of face and expression, it was 
also one of figure; and I fancy, if one had seen them walking, 
one would have found a similarity of gait. What we 
cannot have, and what would be most instructive of all, 
must have been the living voice; and there also I fancy 
you would have found similarity. There is similarity also 
in the type of tenacity in each. It was a secretive tenacity : 
openly secretive, if I may so express myself, in Louis XIII. ; 
secretly secretive (to use a worse pleonasm) in Charles II. 
For Louis XIII. kept his plans to himself under a sort of 
parade of silence, while Charles hid his under an exterior 
of great openness. And yet it was Louis who could at 
times be uncertain, and Charles who was inflexible of 
purpose throughout all the twists and turns in his policy. 

In both men also you had the same quality of observation. 
It was accompanied by high judgment in Charles’s case; 
it was accompanied by a lack of judgment in Louis’s which 
he himself admitted, and which led him deliberately to put 
himself into the hands of others. But in each it was direct 
observation; each could pick his man. 

And a third quality they have in common is one very 


manifest when you read of them, and yet so subtle that 
I almost despair of finding a name for it. It was a quality 
of separation; not aloofness, still less shyness or intro- 
spection, but a power of putting round oneself a neutral 
zone, as it were, through which the action of other minds 
could not penetrate. It was closely connected with a 
profound appetite for real dignity. 

Now, to this parallel must be added the still more 
remarkable contrast—and it is this contrast, I suppose, 
which has hidden the fundamental similarity between the 
two men. For the contrast in action is most obvious, 
Charles had great humour; Louis XIII. none. Charles 
loved to appear open, and, as I have said, it was the best 
screen he could have had for his hidden power of intrigue 
and tenacity therein; Louis XIII. almost paraded his 
avoidance of openness, and used it, as I have also said, like 
amask. Charles II. was a great lover; Louis XIII. was the 
most singularly unloverlike of any king that ever pretended 
to a posterity. Charles would not fatigue the body; Louis 
rode furiously for hours, and was active in every kind of 
work with his hands, from shoeing horses to sawing wood. 
Above all, Louis XIII. was essentially a soldier: all his 
interest was in arms, and in that interest he spent his life— 
which gave him ample opportunity for so spending it. 
Charles showed neither aptitude nor desire for arms. He 
was equally courageous, but the military affair did not 
appeal to him as it did to his brother; and if he loved men-of- 
war, it was with an interest in hulls and rigging more, I think, 
than in tactic; though it is true that his conduct of admiralty 
was continuous. 

But the most lasting (in its effect on history) of the 
contrasts between the two men was in the matter of public 
policy and ministerial service. It is the whole meaning of 
Louis XIII. to history that he chose, maintained and 
abandoned all direction to, Richelieu. It is the whole 
meaning of Charles II. to true history that he was far 
superior to any servant and directed his own policy. It is 
astonishing to observe with what mastery he directed it. 
He had come back to a dismantled throne, a broken mon- 
archy. He was but the salaried puppet of the richer classes 
which had destroyed his father. He was overshadowed by 
the might of his cousin, the King of France. He was heavily 
pulled at by the United Provinces of Holland in their new- 
found wealth and vigour and their great power at sea. He 
had to consider at home a large Catholic minority with which 
he sympathised, and over against it the nation, already in 
the bulk anti-Catholic. He had to govern with instruments 
which were every one of them potential rebels, and through 
a gentry which by this time considered itself the heir to the 
throne and the master of England: a governing class the 
public expression of which was Parliament. The genius with 
which he steered between these various forces, estimated 
the weight of each and the duration of effort in each, played 
them one against the other, has no parallel save in the 
action of Richelieu steering between the international forces 
a generation before. 

But there was this tragic difference between the two 
masterpieces. Richelieu’s work was directed to the grand 
object of strengthening and exalting a whole society, 4 
nation and its incarnation in the King. Charles’s work had 
for its object nothing more than the precarious maintenance 
of a position wholly undermined. He desired to die with his 
half-valueless crown on his head. By dint of genius he suc- 
ceeded. But his success meant nothing enduring to the things 
he cared for most, and nothing to the country which he 
nominally ruled. 


Nor could that effort have been maintained. He defeated 


his worst enemies, he drove out Shaftesbury, he put Russell 
Yet all his success was on a slope which led 


to death. 
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towards some necessary and ultimate failure. One can only 
sav that he died in time. 

Lastly, let this be noted in the fate of these two men. 
Each failed to impress himself upon posterity. The figure 
of Louis XIII. remains strange, but not with a strangeness 
sufficient to have attracted curiosity or to set an enduring 
problem. The figure of Charles II. remains caricatured and 
unhistorical; in the gallery of the kings both their places 
are empty, or filled in the one case with a shade, in the 
other with a false image. H. Be toc. 


Current Literature 
A GERMAN NOVELIST 


Buddenbrooks. By Tuomas Mann. 
Porter. Secker. 7s. 6d. 

The Magic Mountain. By Tuomas Mann. 
LowE-PorRTER. Secker. 7s. 6d. 


Early Sorrow. By Tuomas Mann. 
LOoWE-PoRTER. Secker. 5s. 


Translated by H. T. Lowe- 
Translated by H. T. 


Translated by H. T. 

Thomas Mann is one of those novelists who occupy a European 
position midway betwixt Youth and Age. He must long ago, in 
other words, have put behind him the futile discomfitures of 
adolescence and approaching maturity; but he has also avoided 
that slough of self-esteem from which a grand old man suddenly 
wakes up to the existence of a younger generation, thereupon 
making pathetic efforts to emerge ... For the mere passage 
of time is, after all, not a factor which the serious artist need 
dread ; it will reaffirm him in the possession of his true qualities, 
while kindly and imperceptibly relieving him of qualities which 
are not genuinely his. Thus his achievement should become a 
citadel and not a mausoleum. Thomas Mann has written much; 
and while the level of his work is extremely varied it is never dull. 
A recent and newly translated story shows him to have retained 
the sympathies of youth, but to have supplied the youthful 
emotion and youth’s painful sensitiveness with a perspective 
both harmonious and sober. In its narrow limits, Early Sorrow 
is a more concentrated work than the diffuse and repetitive 
Magic Mountain. It has the same poignancy as Death in Venice— 
an added poignancy, since it lacks the element of sentimental- 
macabre which robbed that celebrated short novel of its full 
effect. 

How can one define this curious motive which runs through his 
novels and stories, and is now their chief strength and now their 
main weakness? His morbidity, say; but the word seems 
immediately to saddle its user with the literary opinions of 
Lord Brentford and Mr. James Douglas, and other forceful 
exponents of the “ clean fiction ” school. We cannot object that 
an author is morbid ; but we can and do object that the employ- 
ment he makes of this trait is not always legitimate, that Mann is 
the sentimentalist of death and corruption, that he exploits his 
morbidity, and that the result is often somewhat cloying and 
heavy, like a German brand of Turkish cigarettes, the decorations 
of a German night-club, or the elephantine wickedness and gaiety 
of a German jazz-opera. Yet, once these reservations have been 
made, we must also admit that there is probably no other modern 
European novelist who could do what Mann has done. The 
Magic Mountain is a book towards which any reader, whose 
acquaintance with pain and suffering is at all intimate, will 
immediately be attracted ; wherein he may be alarmed to recognise 
the brilliant literary expansion of his own sick-room fancies. 
Mann ranges about his problem from all sides, with lyrical energy 


and an encyclopedic fund of knowledge. 


Illness exists ; suffering 
emsts . .. 


The healthy person, whether it is health of mind or 
body on which he prides himself most, prefers to ignore an entire 
world of values which is the sick man’s especial province. Thus 
The Magic Mountain unfolds a story of how Hans Castorp, going 
up to Davos to spend three weeks there with a tubercular cousin, 
is induced to stay several years. Castorp is a healthy, unimagina- 
tive young man; but the discovery in his physical system of the 
latent seeds of decay exercises a revolutionary effect upon his 
Spiritual constitution. Fever of the body begets a fever of the 
spirit—that fever a fever for enlightenment. Mann now describes 
the various forces which dispute the young invalid’s allegiance. 


There is Naphta, the Jesuit; Naphta glorifies suffering; Spirit 
proceeds from the decay of Matter as orchids blossom from 
rotting wood. Opposed to him, there is Settembrini, humanist 
and wind-bag, the type of “ perfectibility man ”’ and nineteenth- 
century Liberal. There is Hofrat Behrens; he is the head physi- 
cian of the clinic and expressive of the kind of arrogance and 
vulgar positivism which sometimes accompanies exact scientific 
knowledge. Meanwhile, our author acts not only as the meta- 
physician of suffering (here, it must be conceded, he is often 
diffuse and wordy) but as its historian and moralist as well. His 
protagonist acquires the catchwords of ill-health; he rubs 
shoulders with the idea of decomposition and physical death. 
Yet, in the end, the nearness and, so to speak, daily companion- 
ship of death makes the pulses of life quicken and beat more 
fiercely. All around him he sees the evidence of a similar 
quickening ; and he too loves, sharply, unreasonably, distractedly, 
worshipping the spark of illusion which first beckons us through 
life, and then, gradually, out of life—the charm which is compact 
of mildness and cruelty : 
La douceur qui fascine et le plaisir qui tue . . . 


But chiefly it is the fascination of the remote, of the unattainable 
because unawakened, which makes Castorp, as it had made 
Aschenbach of Death in Venice, a willing prisoner. This is a 
theme to which the novelist has many times recurred. Tonio 
Kréger, for instance, deals with the infatuation, not infrequently 
experienced by intelligent and diffident beings, for some man or 
woman who is their inferior in every way, but who, by remaining 
absolutely unconscious of the exacting plane on which they 
themselves live, exercises a domination which transcends reason 
and dignity. The sentiment reappears in another short story, 
Tristan. Indeed, Mann’s protagonists are seldom without it. As 
for the author of Sylvie, for them the keenest pleasures are plea- 
sures of illusion, their sorrows its aftermath, “* ’amére tristesse que 
laisse un songe évanoui.”” Such, it seems hardly necessary to 
add, is the early sorrow which gives his new story its title. 
The Magic Mountain and Buddenbrooks (the latter now con- 
veniently re-issued in a single volume) belong to the old pre-war 
Europe of comfortable prospects and settled incomes. Early 
Sorrow carries us forward to the famine years of peace, when 
eggs cost seventy-thousand marks a dozen, and professors of 
history dined off ‘‘ croquettes of turnip-greens * and watched the 
familiar universe tumbling to bits under their eyes. One 
consolation, however, Professor Cornelius has; it is his youngest 
daughter, a little girl in whose love he has taken refuge from the 
agonising spectacle of revolution. The Cornelius household is 
beautifully described. The elder children are giving a party; 
and a friend of theirs, a handsome and foolish young man, amuses 
himself by dancing, in play, with little Ellie. He puts her 
down, but she refuses to be separated from him, and is at last 
hurried off screaming to bed. ... An exquisite skill has gone 
into the development of this simple episode. The story itself, 
as I have suggested, will bear comparison with Mann’s longest 
and best-sustained efforts; in fact, the impression it produces is 
probably more homogeneous because the elements which compose 
it are under stricter control. The familiar preoccupations 
reappear, but they are not obtrusive; it combines the qualities 
of gravity and humanity which are the characteristics of true 
narrative art. PETER QUENNELL. 


THE EVE OF THE ARMADA 


Calendar of State Papers, Foreign Series. Vol. XXI. Part IIL. 
Edited by Mrs. S. C. Lomas and A. B. Hinps. H.M. 
Stationery Office. £1 15s. 


A curious and not very edifying picture of Elizabethan politics 
and diplomacy is shown in this volume. It is the period 
immediately preceding the year of the Great Armada. The 
volume opens on April Ist, 1587, less than two months after 
the execution of Mary Queen of Scots; it ends on December 31st, 
some seven months before Medina Sidonia sailed from Corunna. 
Concerned exclusively as it is with affairs in Flanders and 
Holland, it portrays the situation in an area of vital importance 
both to England and to Spain, on the eve of the outbreak of open 
war between Elizabeth and Philip. Throughout the period it 
covers, Philip’s commander-in-chief in the Low Countries, who 
was also the greatest general of his age, was preparing to 
co-operate in the invasion of England with the Spanish fleet. 
If ever Elizabeth’s throne seemed to be in peril it was at a time 
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when she was facing the consequences of having brought to her 
death the Catholic champion who was the mother of the King of 
Scotland and the daughter of Mary of Guise, while the Dutch 
were still crippled by the murder of William the Silent. The 
Dutch were the only allies on whose active help Elizabeth could 
count if Philip’s patience should prove to have been exhausted, 
and it might have been expected that the record of Anglo-Dutch 
relations would show her straining every nerve to counteract 
Philip’s plans in close co-operation with his revolted subjects. 
As a matter of fact, the contents of this volume are divided 
between elaborate negotiations for peace with Alexander of 
Parma and endless squabbles with the Dutch. Pages and pages 
are concerned with such futilities as the great affair of Edward 
Norris’s challenge to Count Hohenlo, with Leicester’s attempts 
to prove the Dutch responsible for the fall of Sluys, with 
Elizabeth's abuse of the States General, and the complaints of 
Buckhurst, Wilkes and others against Leicester. Then there are 
optimistic reports from de Loo of Parma’s desire for peace, of 
his sentimental feelings for England, where he had had such a 
good time as a visitor in his youth, and lengthy explanations 
drawn up by Burghley to show how thoroughly Elizabeth dis- 
approved of the activities, in the singeing of the Spanish King’s 
beard, of Sir Francis Drake. Walsingham is shown spying on 
Leicester and countermining Burghley, while Burghley tried in 
vain to influence Elizabeth, and the Queen herself gave her full 
confidence to no one and played all her advisers off one against 
the other. Laments and recriminations succeed one another in 
an endless series, soldiers are starving and mutinous, commanders 
incompetent, subordinates treacherous; recruits, when at last 
they arrive, turn out to be the off-scourings of humanity, and 
inefficiency and lukewarmness are everywhere. Only one man 
appears to know what he is about, and that is Alexander of 
Parma. In spite of famine and poverty, under cover of the 
most courteous reception of English attempts to make peace, he 
steadily consolidates his position and pushes forward the 
preparations for co-operation with the Armada. This was the 
man who represented Spain; to represent England, Elizabeth, 
at great personal sacrifice, provided Leicester. 

The voluble and violent ineptitude of Leicester is written large 
across the whole collection of papers which are here set forth. 
Let anyone who thinks, as some people seem to do, that Elizabeth’s 
favourite has not had justice done to him, study this volume. 
The man was, of course, not a mere lap-dog, though in letters 
to his mistress he could put up a very good impersonation of a 
spaniel who has just been whipped. He could reduce able but 
humble-minded diplomats like Wilkes to abject terror by his 
well-founded reputation for vindictiveness. He could swagger con- 
vincingly on paper and in person, and he was a master of breezy 
and eloquent prose. Elizabeth’s favourites led an active and 
anxious life, and if Leicester was the spoilt child of the Court, 
his good fortune had not sapped either his energy or his vigilance. 
Intrigue amused and interested him, and just as he had used 
Catholics against Puritans and Puritans against Catholics at 
home, so in the Low Countries he set Calvinists against Pro- 
testants and democrats against the States General. But in the 
Netherlands and the fifties he was tried above his strength. 
Like other men who have been overplaced, he consoled himself 
by developing something very like persecution-mania. There 
was a conspiracy against him led by that horrible man Sir John 
Norris, encouraged by Buckhurst and Wilkes and backed by the 
States General, and most of his waning energy was consumed 
in coping with it. It was his great excuse for doing nothing. 
Sluys fell, and the more he bellowed and shrieked against Norris 
and the Dutch, the more clear it became to him that the disaster 
was not his fault. He was exiled from the sunshine of the Court; 
his rivals and enemies had Elizabeth’s ear, and as the prospect 
of a glorious return faded before him, he became more and more 
convinced that he was the victim of an elusive band of black- 
hearted scoundrels. To deal with them he must get home, and 
so, in December, 1587, his connection with the Dutch revolt 
came to an end. 

But Elizabeth, meanwhile, was in her element. She, too, was 
in the middle fifties, an elderly spinster, who had perfected a 
technique of dominating a crowd of more or less able men by 
alternately scolding them fiercely and teasing them playfully. 
It succeeded admirably in making them both eager and docile : 
they groaned and glowed, grovelled and strutted, as she frowned 
and smiled. Walsingham moans and Burghley shakes his head ; 
Buckhurst protests; Wilkes, honest fellow, argues; that dare- 
devil William waves his sword, and grave Dutch statesmen air 


—— 


their grievances and ask for more money, while the Queen storms 
at the folly and ingratitude of mankind and frightens Leicester 
by listening to Norris, frightens Burghley by listening to 
Leicester, Walsingham and the Dutch by listening to Parma, 
and Parma and Philip by unleashing Drake. For dependent 
allies like the Dutch and the Scotch and half-hearted enemies 
like the Spaniards could all be managed by the same technique, 
The spinster’s game could always be played as long as its victims 
were not really determined wooers, convinced that no bread was 
better than half a loaf. Parma, after all, was sceptical about 
the Armada project; the Dutch could not yet afford to quarrel] 
finally with Leicester, and everyone at home was glad to have 
the favourite out of the way, with rope enough, or nearly enough, 
to hang himself. The peace party could be thankful that the 
fire-eaters were not getting what they wanted, and the fire-eaters 
could console themselves with Philip’s singed beard and the 
scaffold at Fotheringay. Read this volume through and you 
imbibe such gallons of undiluted criticism directed against every 
phase of Elizabeth’s policy that your first feeling must be one 
of mere nausea. The woman can do nothing right: timorous, 
stingy, treacherous, capricious and vacillating, she is heading 
straight for disaster and dragging better men in her train. Then 
stand back from the picture and you will understand why 
Henri IV. called this neurotic spinster “la plus fine femme du 
monde.” It needs a man to say with Montrose : 
He either fears his fate too much, or his deserts are small 
Who will not put it to the touch to win or lose it all. 

Elizabeth was not a man; she had nothing masculine about her, 
Nothing would induce her to put England to the touch. 


SHORT STORIES 


The Male Impersonator. By E. F. Benson. Alice and the 
Lost Novel. By Suerwoop ANveERSON. Full Circle. By 
ALGERNON Biackwoop. The Linhay on the Downs. By 
H. Wititamson. Fame. By May Sincrair. A Ghost 
in the Isle of Wight. By Suane Lesiie. The Shout, By 
Rosert Graves. Triall by Armes. By Josern HeEnrGes- 
HEIMER. Some World Far from Our Own. By S. Townsenp 
WarneR. Woburn Books, Elkin Mathews and Marrot. 
6s. each. 

Frost in April. By Matacut Wiiraker. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Fables. By T. F. Powys. Chatto and Windus. 25s. 


Every year it becomes rather harder for anyone to write a 
first-rate short story. The main reason is that the manufacture 
of the competent, neat, well-fitted story is now within the power 
of almost any educated person who will study the rules, quiet 
—if there is any to quiet—the call of imagination, and not indulge 
in criticism. The singular perfection of the magazine short story 
has had its inevitable result; the author, especially the young 
author, who wishes to do something better is bound to try to do 
something different. It is easier to do something different, for 
instance, than to write a better story than one of O. Henry’s. A 
few authors, mostly humorists, do make fresh work out of old 
formulas; a good Jacobs, a good Wodehouse are as good as they 
can be. In this new series of Woburn books Miss Sinclair's 
story is comparatively old-fashioned, and while not her best 
work, is honest, critical comment on that inexhaustible theme, 
the odd behaviour of the artist. Mr. Benson’s is the only other 
story which might have been written just as well twenty-five years 
ago; there is no reason why it should not have been published in 
1890, or why it should appear in 1930; it is a trivial anecdote about 
vulgar people, an enervated little note on social snobbery. All 
the other authors in this series—it is a series for the collector, 
as only five hundred signed copies of each book are for sale— 
in their different ways try to escape from the bondage of per- 
fection and conciseness fastened on the short story by Maupassant. 
They escape, just as Tchehov escaped, as Katharine Mansfield, as 
Mrs. Woolf, but they do not, alas! make their freedom seem S° 
definitely worth while. Among the eight Woburn books pub- 
lished in 1928 there was one masterpiece—Stella Benson’s The Man 
who Missed the Bus—and at least four stories of very exceptional 
merit—first-rate short stories, in which the authors had estab- 
lished a proper connection between their subject and their 
manner. There are no masterpieces here; there is not even on¢ 
first-rate story, though Mr. Hergesheimer’s Triall by Armés 
comes near to complete success. It fails because at some fatal 
moment Mr. Hergesheimer, who can be very subtle when he 1s 
simple, made up his mind that he would seem subtle, and this 
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does not suit him at all. Mr. Graves is the most ambitious, and 
his lightning story of mental collapse has great and vivid power, 
the effect of which is only marred by the author’s apparent 
absorption in the confusion of his characters. Still, The Shout 
is a remarkable story, and some of its readers will find a pleasant 
appropriateness in the connection of lunacy with cricket. 

One danger of the new, personal kind of short story is that it 
tends to droop away into the essay. This is a grave flaw in Mr. 
Anderson’s two brief tales—he stops at times to insert such pure 
essay touches as : 

I mean an artist, of course. They can be first-class lovers. It may 
be they are the only lovers. And they are absolutely ruthless about 
throwing direct personal love aside. 

Similarly, the essay predominates in Mr. Shane Leslie’s jejune 
ghost story, and in Mr. Williamson’s slight, pleasant pieces of 
observation, while Mr. Blackwood’s pretty fancy on keeping 
young is really a mystical treatise, illustrated by incidents, 
rather than a story. Miss Warner’s stories would deserve to be 
mentioned with the best, if it were not that she is not quite 
herself here, but rather following the E. M. Forster of The Celestial 
Omnibus. Both her tales are extremely well told, and the pity 
in the first, which is about a cloak-room attendant in a low 
restaurant that lets out bedrooms to chance prostitutes, has an 
exquisite quality of which Miss Warner seemed suddenly afraid. 
Her book is certainly one of the happiest in the series. 

Mrs. Whitaker’s volume of twenty stories will be valued by the 
appreciative above all the little Woburn books. Her skill is as 
unusual as itis natural. She has a carefree ease, alovely quickness, 
and an intense justice of treatment which make Frost in April 
one of the most promising books that have appeared for a long 
time. Her method owes something—what modern method does 
not?—to such predecessors as Ethel Colburn Mayne and 
Katharine Mansfield; but she is no imitator, and her contact 
with life is first-hand, sensitive and personal. She is astonishingly 
good at visualisation, and her scenes and people spring into 
significant activity with no effort, and extremely simply. She 
can convey a man’s character almost entirely by implication— 
for instance, in Something Funny : 

Arthur Proyle fell in love with a barmaid whose name was Mimmy. 
He did not know how this had happened, unless it was by watching 
the frizzled bunches of hair that lifted themselves from the girl’s 
round, white neck, and contrasting them with the dark, smooth 
locks of Edith, his wife. 

The end of the story may come as a surprise after the opening, 
but the just reader will admit that the whole story is in these 
two sentences, and that it was bound to end as Miss Whitaker 
makes itend. All her stories have this unity of spiritual design— 
there is none of the casual incoherence of the anecdote, and none 
of the brilliant neatness of the over well-made article. Frost in 
April is welcome evidence that, while it may be harder to write 


a first-rate short story than it used to be, it is still most delight- - 


fully possible. 

Mr. Powys pursues his unrelenting way through the regions of 
philosophy and rape, religion and drunkenness, simplicity and 
cruelty. In this book he abandons all pretence at realism, and 
proceeds by fable. In the world which he inhabits, the world 
which in a few powerfully imaginative stories he forces us to 
inhabit, nothing can surprise and everything will shock us. To 
the readers who are accustomed to his men, women and children, 
Mr. Powys’ talking crumbs and chattering glowworms, clocks 
in ratiocination and seaweed in homiletics can rouse only a 
pleased credulity. They are all so much more lifelike than his 
human anatomies. The intense seriousness of Mr. Powys’ inten- 
tion is as patent as ever in this book; and his extravaganza in 
the realms of fact seem more pardonable, even if we must still 
deplore a vision that is so obstinately astigmatic. This is a 
handsomely produced volume, with some charming designs by 
Mr. Stanley Spencer, whose imaginative innocence is in odd 
contrast with Mr. Powys’ tortured sophistication. 


CATULLUS AND VIRGIL 


The Mneid of Virgil. Literally rendered into English Blank 
Verse with the Text opposite. By T. H. DeLankre May, 
M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Routledge. 12s. 6d. 

Caius Valerius Catullus. Translated by Jack Lunpsay. 
Fanfrolico Press. £6 6s. 

Here are two more additions to the ever-growing pile of trans- 
lations from the classics. Mr. May’s Adneid, in the Broadway 


Series, is a revised and greatly improved edition of a rendering 
which he published a good many years since. Specialists may be 
interested to compare it with the many other translations of 
Virgil that they know—and particularly with two recent ones 
by Mr. H. S. Salt and Mr. Frank Richards, both of which were 
reviewed in our columns a year or so ago. But we must be 
content with commending it on its own merits as a very sound 
piece of work. Mr. May succeeds in keeping remarkably close 
to the original, without falling into any crudities or playing 
tricks with his English. He generally has the right word or 
phrase at his command and his blank verse is polished and runs 
smoothly. The main weakness lies in this very smoothness; 
there is a monotony in blank verse save when written by the 
greatest which disqualifies it as the medium for translating the 
Virgilian hexameter. 

Mr. Lindsay’s book is a more ambitious venture. It contains 
not only a translation of all the poems of Catullus, including 
the obscener ones which are commonly left in the Latin, but 
a long and rather rambling account of his life and times, as well 
as an excursus on his style. It is sumptuously bound and printed 
(as indeed it ought to be at the price), and it is decorated with 
a considerable number of wood-engravings by Mr. Lionel Ellis 
—mostly representing powerfully-built naked females in various 
attitudes. It has no index, and the pages, of which there are 
about two hundred and fifty, are not numbered. 

Catullus in his short life (he died at the age of thirty) wrote 
a good deal of poetry of a high order and in many kinds. He 
was learned in the Alexandrine tradition, and a number of his 
poems are imitations from the Greek, e.g., the Nuptial Songs, 
the Story of Attis in its racing galliambic metre (‘‘ Super alta 
vectus Attis celeri rate maris”’), and the famous translation of 
Sappho, “ Ille mi par esse deo videtur.” But his true genius 
appears in his adaptation of lighter metres, and particularly the 
hendecasyllabic, to themes of his own. Thus we have the love 
poems—-which afterwards became “ hymns of hate”—to his 
mistress Lesbia; lampoons on various enemies or acquaintances ; 
charming pieces such as the ode to Sirmio, or Acme and 
Septimius, or the farewell to his yacht (‘‘ Phaselus ille, quem 
videtis, hospites”); and divers trifles of gaiety, wit and 
scurrility. That Catullus was in the front rank of Roman poets 
nobody would deny. But Mr. Lindsay is not content with that; 
he puts him on a pinnacle. He considers that Catullus and his 
group—the Younger Men as they were called by their contempo- 
raries—* alone show the plasticity of the Latin tongue as poetry,” 
and to his greater glory belittles the later poets, especially Virgil 
and Horace. Virgil—for some odd reason Mr. Lindsay always 
talks of ‘* Vergilius,’’ ‘‘ Horatius,” ‘‘ Ovidius,’’ and ‘*‘ Homerus ” 
—‘‘is a disruptive force, who casts the bulk of his considerable 
talent across the poetic tide and dams it in exactly the same 
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way as Milton dams the Elizabethan energy, hearkening back 
to a gyre of life which is now empty of meaning, and imposing 
this deadening xsthetic upon spirit by means of throwing his 
weight into the scales of social inertia.” As for poor Horace, 
he “ has no tonal quality,” and ‘‘ does much to shut out Catullus 
and to accentuate every element of social smugness and spiritual 
timidity.” 

We frankly do not find Mr. Lindsay, for all his assiduity and 
learning, a very convincing literary critic. He is too prone to 
let his predilections and his prejudices run away with him. And 
never do they carry him so furiously as when he is writing about 
the Lesbia of the poems, who was Clodia in real life. We may be 
grateful to this woman—or “splendidly whoring lady” as 
Mr. Lindsay calls her—for inspiring Catullus. But is she really 
worth so much admiration and so many pages as she occupies 
in these notes? As a translator Mr. Lindsay is better, though 
his renderings are unequal. He has something of the liveliness 
and vigour of Catullus, and in general he shows a feeling for 
words and rhythm. In the more Rabelaisian passages he goes 
as near as he safely can to the original; but sometimes the need 
of a comparatively decent periphrasis inevitably weakens the 
terseness and pungency of the Latin. In the famous lampoon 
on Arrius, the man with a passion for putting in “h’s,” Mr. 
Lindsay tries—unnecessarily, we think—to improve on Catullus 
with matter of his own. 

Chommoda dicebat, si quando commoda vellet 
dicere, et insidias Arrius hinsidias. 
becomes 


Arrius would say ham when he meant am, 
Arrius would utter hash when he meant ash. 


OLD MASTERS 


The Devil and the Lady. By Atrrep TeENNysoN. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. 
Two Plays. By Artnur Pinero. Heinemann. 6s. 


The Devil and the Lady was written, for the main part, more 
than a hundred years ago, when Tennyson was fourteen years old. 
Astonishing work for a boy to have written at all, it is rather 
the play of one who was a great reader of poetry than of a 
boy who would become a great poet. It is doubtful whether 
any real poetry has been written by children who are not great 
readers—the poems of Chatterton, the early poems of Blake and 
of Shelley, while we know that there is poetical promise in 
them, could probably be paralleled by the extensive work of 
boys who wrote good derivative work but then ceased to develop 
poetically. The Devil and the Lady is not equal to the early 
poems of Blake’s, and its debt to Shakespeare and the minor 
Elizabethans and to Milton, is not more obvious than its debt 
to Sheridan Knowles. There are, as Mr. Charles Tennyson 
points out in his introduction, a few lines in which one can hear 
the first faint whisper of the Tennysonian music : 

Then came a band of melancholy sprites, 

White as their shrouds and motionlessly pale 

Like some young ashwood when the argent moon 

Looks in upon its many silver stems. 

And thrice my name was syllabled in th’ air 

And thrice upon the wave, like that loud voice 

Which through the deep dark night i’ th’ olden time 

Came sounding o’er the lone Ionian. 
Otherwise the play is noteworthy for a crude, boisterous humour 
which Tennyson the man either suppressed altogether or softened 
into the sardonic smile of The Palace of Life. The play is un- 
finished; but there is enough of it for us to judge that, in his 
boyhood as in his maturity, Tennyson had little of the dramatist’s 
gift. Characterisation could not be expected in an author so 
young, but there might have been some faculty of invention 
and for liveliness of incident, which is also lacking. The boy 
was also strongly under the influence of Byron, and the chief 
characters in the play rival that poet’s persons in their verbal 
incontinence and dramatic impropriety. 

It is nearly fifty years since Sir Arthur Pinero abandoned 
acting for play-writing; and this volume shows the dramatist 
of seventy-five as skilful, as stage-crafty as was the dramatist 
who wrote Sweet Lavender, Iris, His House in Order and Mid- 
Channel. In a modest preface Sir Arthur enters a mild protest 
against a certain type of stage-direction : 

Nor do I advocate the method employed by some’ serious writers 
in introducing a character of whom the reader knows nothing— 

** Robinson has the look of a man who has an aunt living at Penge,” 

for example. 





That particular kind of bluff is something which Pinero has 
avoided in his plays, as well as in his stage directions. We may 
believe that some of the most attractive plays are allusive, 
suggestive, insinuating rather than direct, plain-spoken and 
clear-cut; but there is no doubt that the allusive method lends 
itself far more easily to humbug. The end of the ‘ well-made” 
play is the machine-made play, but at least the machine is 
something solid and has cost its maker some labour. There is 
no creaking of the machine in Dr. Harmer’s Holiday or in Child 
Man—the latter is a farce which ought not to remain long unacted, 
for if its situations are not very new and its development not 
very subtle, there is freshness in the playwright’s handling of 
his raisonneur who is unexpectedly and welcomely made to look 
a good deal of an ass. Sir Arthur’s satire on the younger genera- 
tion is much easier than was Zangwill’s, and if the dialogue has 
at times that old-fashioned literary note—well, that is by now 
almost classical. It is as good as listening to blank verse to hear 
a daily help declaim : 

I own I did take it in the light of a rebuff; but Ioughtn’t to have 

rebelled against my doom. 

Dr. Harmer’s Holiday has for sub-title “‘a contrast in nine 
scenes’; it is an exercise, often very moving and powerful, on 
the Jekyll and Hyde theme—but Dr. Harmer is more of a human 
being than Jekyll and less of a brute than Hyde. A hard. 
working doctor, he disappears every year for his holiday, leaving 
no address: some of his friends believe that he is working for 
nothing among the poor—what he is doing is living a degraded 
and drunken life with a cheap prostitute in the Borough. This 
play seems to us, in spite of a few touches of melodrama and 
over-emphasis (especially in the part of Dr. MacGill) a fine piece 
of theatrical work. It is of the stage; but we should not be 
surprised—if the cast could be found to act it sincerely and 
straightly—if it were a success in a theatre where naturalness 
has been developed to the point of inanity. Dr. Harmer would 
have been a magnificent part for H. B. Irving; it would be 
interesting to see what a young actor like George Curzon would 
make of it. It needs a man who is not afraid of the footlights. 


THE COKES OF NORFOLK 


Chief Justice Coke: His Family and Descendants at Holkham. 
By C. W. James, M.A. Country Life. 30s. 

Of the Cokes of Norfolk, the greatest was undoubtedly the 
founder of the dynasty, Chief Justice Coke, Bacon’s formidable 
rival; the Attorney-General who prosecuted Essex and Raleigh; 
the Judge of whom Lord Birkenhead has written : “* Of all the 
long line of Judges who have rendered England famous among 
the nations for the excellence and impartiality of the administra- 
tion of Justice, the chief place has been unhesitatingly awarded 
to Coke.” But even the free access to family papers which 
Mr. James as Librarian at Holkham has enjoyed, could not throw 
very much fresh light upon so eminent a personage, although 
Mr. James has been able to correct one or two misstatements. 
He has, however, preferred to sketch the career of the family, 
culminating with the second great Coke, Thomas, first Earl of 
Leicester (of the second creation), the builder of Holkham. To 
him a large part of the book is devoted, and not unworthily. 
He was a great man, in a very different manner from the founder 
of his line; an architect and lover of books, music, and pictures; 
a Whig peer of no little influence; friend to most of the leading 
men of his day, and connected with many of the families that have 
made history. And just as Chief Justice Coke has left his mark 
upon English law, so Thomas Coke left his mark on the English 
landscape, Holkham, one of the stateliest of the “* stately homes 
of England,” as the photographs in this book show, and emblem of 
an age which has perhaps already passed away for ever. 

Mr. James’s story of the Cokes of Norfolk is pleasantly intimate. 
He has studied their letters and documents, and the county from 
which they sprang, till one feels he knows each of them indivi- 
dually ; he has his likes and dislikes in every generation, though 
any bearing the name of Coke has a claim on his sympathy. 
However little one may previously have known or cared about the 
family which is to-day represented by the third Earl of Leicester, 
every Coke becomes absorbing and of first-class importance while 
Mr. James is writing about them. And not least interesting are 


his accounts of the various treasures that gradually found their 
way into the grand estate of the Cokes: pictures and statues, 
but more especially books and manuscripts. 


The Cokes were 
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often spendthrift, but the library at Holkham survives to show tainly challenge; but the book as a whole is an excellent one. 
that not all their money went on cock-fights and gambling, women _Like all sensible works on teaching, it postulates ability and 
and wine. It is difficult to imagine what it can feel like to possess sympathy in the teacher. No machinery is of any use without 
the “* Libro della Natura, written by Leonardo da Vinci’s own hand a man in charge of it; and if the man fails, the excellence of 
and illustrated by him also,” or ‘* the Dante which had belonged the machinery only means the greater disaster. This being 
to Aineas Sylvius (Pope Pius II.).”. And Mr. James can assert, assumed—and it is a great assumption—Mr. Palmer goes on Pos 
from a copy dedicated to Edward Coke, that though the D.N.B. _ insist, rightly enough, on the necessity of organisation, and gives 
assigns Motteux’s translation of Don Quizole to 1711-12, “of us his ideal time-table. For the lowest classes there should 
the four volumes now at Holkham, the first and second have the be eight or ten “ periods” a week. For very young children 
date 1700, the third and fourth that of 1703.” these periods should not be longer than half an hour : anything 
Old letters and account-books illustrate how domestic and even more than this cometh of evil. As you go up the school the 
sordid details could mingle with high politics and marble halls, periods may be lengthened and diminished in number; say, five 
as for example the appointment of a certain Mr. Southman to be of fifty minutes each. The senior teacher should watch the 
**a permanent official, with the title of ‘ Buggman,’ at a salary work carefully, seeing that his syllabus—revised if necessary 
of a guinea a year.” Altogether this is a delightful book with every year—is rigidly adhered to. Thus only will the children 
many excellent illustrations, notably those of the interior and be found ready for each annual advance. 
furniture at Holkham; and not least attractive is the cover It is pleasing to find that Mr. Palmer insists on the thorough, 
‘“‘ adapted from a binding done for Charles II., of which several if gradual, teaching of grammar and analysis. 


The present 
specimens are at Holkham.” 


wretched slackness in these subjects, almost indispensable as 
they are for precision in thought, is responsible for many evils, 
THE LADY WITH THE HATCHET and is really a concession to the laziness both of teachers and 
of pupils. Mr. Palmer would have the writing of English 
Carry Nation. By Herserr Aspury. Knopf. 10s. 6d. practised from the very first; but he sees that no one can write 
This is the sort of biography that Americans do extremely clear English unless he can dissect the sentences of others; and 
well. It is vivid, picturesque, and condescending. ‘“ Here,” he therefore demands that the study of grammar and analysis 
the author seems to say as he takes you aside, “is the woman’ should proceed pari passu with original composition. This 
who smashed more saloons and did more for prohibition than is one of the wisest parts of his book. 
any other person. Poor lady, she was married to a drunkard, The choice of books to be read from year to year offers, of 
and she was mad. She had visions. Her mother drove about course, endless opportunity for difference of opinion; but it 
in a coach attended by a trumpeter, thinking she was Queen would be, on the whole, hard to present a better list than Mr. 
Victoria.” Yet the figure that emerges from this book, though Palmer’s. Whether he is not a little too sanguine in expecting 
sometimes pathetic, excites surprise and even admiration. What so much reading to be done in the time is another matter. In 
energy and courage, what determination! We have all known the conflict of studies it is very hard to find room for his five 
cranks who held the same opinions as Carry Nation, and were periods for English: and even if they be wrung out of the head 
perhaps as mad as she, but how many of them ever got beyond master by main force, they will, we fear, be found too few for 
writing messages to the press or delivering lukewarm orations Mr, Palmer’s ambitious programme. When we add that he 
to their fellow-cranks? She was the very opposite of the expects also a certain amount of poetry to be learnt by heart 
harmless crank; a more practical woman never existed. When every week, the reader will think of the stern battles with the 
she saw a saloon bar she ran at it with an axe, and she was other masters in which the English teacher will have to engage. 
capable of walking into a smoking carriage on a train and It is right and natural, however, that a propagandist should 
knocking the cigars and cigarettes out of people’s mouths. And be sanguine. The unfailing hopefulness of Mr. Palmer will 
the extraordinary thing is that she nearly always carried it off. stimulate the flagging energies of those still engaged in teaching, 
Her first attack on a bar was single-handed; she walked into and induce them once more to gird themselves to their work. 
Dobson’s saloon in Kiowa one morning with an armful of brickbats yen when he asserts that all but mental deficients can be taught 
and shouting at the few dejected men who were drinking there, to write clear and good English—a very daring proposition— 
‘I have come to save you from a drunkard’s grave!” smashed Jet us remember that the utmost is achieved only when we deny 
every glass and bottle in the place. Afterwards she enlisted that anything is impossible. 
followers, many of whom were women (‘‘ the Flying Squadron 
of Jesus”), and used hatchets instead of bricks. On arriving 
at a town she would be met outside the station by a huge crowd, ARMAMENTS AND POLICY 
cat-calling and shouting hymns, and after a fiery speech she ' . : 
would lead the way to the nearest saloon or hotel, waving two Naval Disarmament. A Brief Record from the Washington 


hatchets above her head in the form of a cross. Her success in Conference to date. By Hucu LATIMER (Secretary of Informa- 
the Middle West was partly due to the strong public opinion tion Service on International Affairs). Preface by Pat H. 
against saloons and distilleries even in towns where prohibition Kerr,C.H. Royal Institute of International Affairs. 3s. 6d. 
was not the law. Also she provided the spectacular amusement Naval Disarmament. By H. Wirson Harris. Allen and 
which appeals particularly to Americans; huge crowds collected Unwin. 38s. 6d. 


even in New York to catch a glimpse of this fighting old lady. 
Her visit to Europe in 1909, when she was sixty-three years of 
age, was as have been most visits of American crusaders a failure. 
Mobs hooted and jeered at her in Dublin; and in London she 
only succeeded in being arrested for breaking the glass over a 
cigarette advertisement in a “‘ tube” train. When she returned to 
America her mind was beginning to fail and two years later she 
died. 

Mr. Asbury gallops through this astonishing career with flying 
tails, and makes the most of a long series of street battles which 
must in fact have been very much alike. He might perhaps 
have quoted more examples of Carry Nation’s famous rhetoric. 
As it is, he has written a book which will appeal to anyone who 
has a taste for Americana. 


Here are two monographs that should be of great value to those 
who want to know what lies behind, and what has led up to, the 
London Conference of to-day. They both cover the same ground; 
they are both concise and admirably clear. The main difference 
is that Mr. Latimer’s account of the attempts at naval reduction 
or limitation since the Great War is more detailed and documented, 
while Mr. Wilson Harris, though he does not neglect important 
details, stresses the main points more definitely and also allows 
himself rather more freedom of criticism. 

There have been five outstanding efforts in these nine years— 
the Washington Conference of 1921-22, the proceedings of the 
Preparatory Commission in the spring of 1927, the “ Coolidge 
Conference” at Geneva in the summer of 1927, the “ Anglo- 
French Compromise ” in 1928, and the Anglo-American conversa- 
tions last year. So far as actual achievement is concerned, the 
LITERATURE IN THE SCHOOL Washington Conference stands alone. But even it was only 4 
partial success; it registered an important agreement on capital 
The Teaching of English. By H.E.Patmer. Murray. 8s. ships, but it could do nothing with the other controversial issues— 

Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s introductory note to this little cruisers, destroyers, submarines, “ freedom of the seas.” The 
work sums up the judgment that we should pass upon it. ‘‘ How- next period of activity was five years later in Geneva, where two 
ever challengeable here and there, it grips and holds the root of dismal failures occurred. The discussion of naval disarmament 
the matter.’ A score or two of the opinions one could cer. in the Preparatory Commission became a contest between Lord 
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JU-JU AND JUSTICE IN 
NIGERIA 


By FRANK HIVES 
Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 

“ An enthralling, though a gruesome, record.”— 
Daily News. 
“An amazing story of perilous adventures.”— 
E. B. Osborn in the Morning Post. 
“Few men have endured such hair-raising 
experiences and lived to tell the tale.”—Star. 


TURKEY AND SYRIA 
REBORN 


By HAROLD ARMSTRONG 
Author of “ Turkey in Travail,” etc. 
Illustrated. 15s. net 
“Virile pages, candid and unsententious and as 
original and authoritative as first-hand experience 
can make them.”—Spectator. 


CAPTAIN SCOTT 


By STEPHEN GWYNN 
3rd Edition Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


“Could not be bettered . . . a picture that lives 
and breathes. Since his heroic death Scott has 
been a figure admired and venerated by his 
countrymen. Henceforth he will also be loved.” — 
Daily Telegraph. 


“A great book . . . a most moving epic of great 
achievement.”—Sunday Times. 
G, FICTION 


THE COAT OF MANY 
COLOURS 


By EPHESIAN 
(C. E. Bechhofer Roberts) 
7s. 6d. net 


“ Ephesian’s ” last book, “ This Side Idolatry,” 
caused considerable comment on account of the 
author’s treatment of the life of Dickens. His 
new novel tel!s the story of Joseph and his 
brethren and is as original in outlook. 


BEYOND THE SWAMPS 


By ROBERT TARNACRE 
7s. 6d. net 


“The story unfolds with the astonishing simplicity 
of a real adventure. It is filled with so much 
attractive description of the lost city, with such 
vivid and humorous characters, clear cut against 
this background, that the phantasy is as full 
blooded and entertaining as any ‘thriller.’ It is 
robust as well as delicately wrought, and the 


Style is strong, vigorous and simple.” — Evening 
News. 





“THE ROCKLITZ,” the 
new novel by George Preedy, 
author of ‘‘ General Crack,’’ 
will be ready on Feb. 7th. 
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AN “OMNIBUS” HISTORY 
1352 pages, I§s. net. 
THE HISTORY OF 


BRITISH CIVILIZATION 


By E. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD, D.Sc., M.A. 
Second Impression 





New Statesman :—‘‘The book is a notable work. 
It will instruct, because, in the best sense, it 
will amuse.”’ 


The Times :—‘‘ Vivid and accurate. This valuable 
and fascinating book should have the popular 
appeal.” 


Evening Standard :—‘‘ The jolliest and liveliest history 
of England that I have read.” DEAN INGE 


Sunday Times :—‘‘ Entirely enjoyable from its first 
page to its last. The level strength, unfailing 
force, vivacity, and picturesqueness of his style 
are things to marvel at.” 


Daily News :—‘‘The book is written to be read 
by intelligent men and women. It will, I 
hope, find its way to the shelves of a great 
many people.” D. E. SOMERVELL 
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Cecil’s plan and the French plan, and deadlock was reached on the 
question of limitation by “ categories” or “ global tonnage.” 
France did, however, consent to such a modification of her attitude 
as might have led to an agreement, Mr. Harris thinks, had the 
matter been pursued to the end. But the Preparatory Commis- 
sion dumped the unsolved problem on the Coolidge Conference. 
This, after its initial failure to be a Five-Power Conference (for 
France and Italy declined the invitation), turned into an 
apparently insoluble disagreement between Great Britain and the 
United States over battleships and cruisers and gun calibres. 
The next chapter was the well-meant, but badly handled, attempt 
of the British and French Governments to harmonise their views, 
which unfortunately only produced further disharmony with 
America. Finally, a new and better approach to the whole 
problem was begun by Mr. MacDonald and President Hoover— 
better, not only because they realised the importance of careful 
preparation, but because the political atmosphere had changed— 
and the way was paved for the Conference of London. 

As to what will come out of this, we can of course only hope and 
guess. Mr. Harris gives us material for both in the chapter in 
which he very skilfully marshals the issues. And Mr. Philip 
Kerr, in his preface to Mr. Latimer’s book, reminds us of what 
should never be forgotten. The fate of the London Conference, 
as he says, hangs on the political understandings uniting its 
members. Its success or failure 

will depend upon the extent to which the ideals which are implicit 

in the Pact of Paris and the Covenant of the League of Nations can 

be made to prevail over the older tradition that every nation should 
possess the armaments which it thinks necessary for self-defence in 

a world in which war is regarded as lawful or at least as inevitable. 

The standard of “ national needs” inevitably spells competition, 

with its consequences, international suspicion, alliances and war. 

Nobody expects the London Conference to work a miracle 
and to sweep away all the national fears, jealousies and 
ambitions that stand in the way of complete political harmony. 
But at least it fulfils the first condition of suecess—which is the 
recognition that disarmament is fundamentally a political problem. 


A NOVELIST ABROAD 


The Coloured Countries. 
Hall. 18s. 


Mr. Alec Waugh has found a new métier, and one that seems to 
suit him. This book of his travels is a good and very readable 
piece of work — as individual as his volume of autobio- 
graphy, Myself When Young. It would be easy to set him 
down as a globe-trotter. His travels in the West Indies, Siam, 
Tahiti, Ceylon were made easy by introductions and congenial 
companions; but he got more out of them than many who 
‘“‘ travel rough ” in order to make a traveller’s tale. There is a 
human quality about his travel book too often lacking in books 
of the kind. He is more interested in people than in places— 
even the most beautiful or most striking places in the world— 
though he shows often a pretty touch of description. And it is 
this interest that is responsible for two memorable word-portraits 
in his book. One is of a girl seen in the “ red light ” district of 
Martinique—* one of the ten loveliest women I have ever seen,” 
and a girl with character enough to make him wonder how she 
could be content to be the hired plaything of lascars and third 
mates in a wretched brothel. The other is of a curious figure 
encountered in Dominica, an Englishman, of eccentric reputa- 
tion, known as “ The Judge.” To give only the outline of the 
portrait of this man, a just judge but a fighter, as slack in his 
appearance as he was punctilious in etiquette, would be to spoil 
it. The Judge must be seen at close quarters, as Mr. Waugh saw 
him while his guest, to perceive what a pitiful figure he was in 
his loneliness. 

There is an admirable little sketch too—all the more so because 
it is self drawn—of the man who left Martinique two days before 
the earthquake, and left there the girl to whom he was to be 
married two days later. For all his quietness, it makes one 
realise the horrors of that holocaust, and understand the im- 
pression it left in the mind of at least one of those who escaped— 
the feeling that since that day nothing mattered. 

But in fairness to Mr. Alec Waugh it must be said that his 
book is not all impressions. There is a good deal of information 
to be found in his pleasant, if sometimes slightly self-conscious, 
pages—including a succinct history of black rule in Haiti and 
its consequences, some shrewd reflections upon the familiar 


By Atec Waucu. Chapman and 


problem of the white man and the brown woman, upon “ free 
love” as practised in Tahiti, and an account of the origin of 
Angostura bitters. From which may be gathered an idea of 
the catholicity of the interests of an open-minded globe-trotter, 


TRAVEL, INNOCENT AND 


The Land of the Sun-God. By Hanna Rypu. Translated by 
ANNA BARWELL. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 
Hellas Revisited. By W. MacneiLe Drxon. Arnold. 
In Quest of the Sun. By Attain GERBAULT. 

Stoughton. 20s. 
East For Pleasure. By W. B. Harris. 


MODERN 


10s. 6d. 
Hodder and 


Arnold. 21s. 


A Tropical Tapestry. By Huserr S. Banner. Thornton 
Butterworth. 12s. 6d. 

Twenty-Five Years in South America. By E. F. Every, D.D., 
S.P.C.K. %. 6d. 


There is a kind of innocence about the best travellers which is 
becoming rarer as the sense of wonder passes from the region 
of geographical exploration to that of scientific discovery. The 
mark of loneliness has passed from the man with the staff to the 
man with the microscope. Possibly there have never been many 
essentially innocent travellers ; never many who can feel the sense 
of conflict between themselves and the land through which they 
are passing, who can convey in their writing that precious sensa- 
tion of lonely arrival. An average run of travel books is sad 
testimony to the fact that a capacity for reassembling known 
information and taking photographs is commoner than the 
capacity for experience. All these writers, with the exception of 
Monsieur Gerbault, have had their material thrust upon them. 
Make the additional exception of Mr. Dixon, and all have let 
their books write themselves; and nothing writes itself so easily 
as the lighter kind of travel book. The authors sit back and 
watch the stream of sights pass by. A little bit of information, 
a little bit of description, a lump of history cribbed from some 
honest and unpretentious guide-book, an anecdote or two—there 
you have the formula. 

Hanna Rydh’s book on Egypt suffers in some degree from these 
defects. The author has the interests of an archeologist, but 
has tried to write that ‘something more than a guide-book,” 
which is more often considerably less. Her accounts of Cairo, 
expeditions to the desert and the show places of the Nile, are the 
conventional thing. She improves in the retelling of such a 
story as that of Hatshepsut’s claim to the throne of the Pharaohs, 
with the terraces of Deir el Bahri for setting, and is at her best in 
her accounts of her experiences among the women’s schools of 
Egypt. This part of her book is alive and exceptionally interest- 
ing. Mr. Dixon’s book on Greece is vastly better. It is neither 
an ordinary guide-book nor a watered-down guide-book to the 
country; but a charming and well-written commentary on the 
Grecian scene, by one who has drunk deeply of ancient Greek 
civilisation. He is learned in the significance and associations of 
every sight. His party travelled to the four points of the compass, 
by train, car and mule, and took in all that was worthy of fervent 
pilgrimage both on and off the beaten track. The itinerary 's 
sound, and the book has uncommon dignity and quality. Alain 
Gerbault’s In Quest of the Sun is the only book in this collection 
in which the traveller is more important than the country which 
he touches. He is head and shoulders over the remaining 
authors; he has the innocence of those who embark upon great 
enterprises. His defect is that he has, apparently, neither the 
literary gifts nor the sensitiveness to provide anything more than 
a bare narrative of his stupendous feat. If he had had them he 
probably would never have been able to achieve what he did. 
He would have died or gone mad. Briefly, he all but caecum 
navigated the world alone in a small yacht, sailing from New Y ork, 
and passing by way of Panama into the South Seas, the East 
Indies, the Indian Ocean, round the Cape of Good Hope er le 
Havre, a distance of 40,000 sea miles which he covered in 700 
entire days spent at sea. Not all such voyages have enjoyed 4 
comparative good fortune he enjoyed, although he began bac o 
with a collision shortly after leaving New York, and a fortnigh 
of terrible storms. He had his share of bad weather, but his = 
danger after Panama was from the coral reefs. He ran agroun 
once, but with this exception the only other time he had serious 
trouble was at the Cocos Islands, where he put himself into the 
hands of a pilot! M. Gerbault tells one very little about his 
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Sisley Huddleston 


gives a remarkable forecast of the Spanish 
crisis and a brilliant portrait-study of 
Primo de Rivera in 


Europe 
in Zigzags 


(Just published. 








36 illustrations. 21s. net.) 


Politics, personalities, travel, and literature in post- 
War Europe make up this entertaining and informa- 
tive book by the New Statesman’s famous Foreign 
Correspondent. He discusses outstanding problems 
such as reparations, the Vatican’s place in politics, 
disarmament, the League of Nations, Fascism, 
etc. His portrait-studies include statesmen and 
writers—Hindenburg, Stresemann, Seipel, Schacht, 
Mussolini, Mazaryk, Thomas Mann, Pirandello, 
D’Annunzio, and many others about whom he has 
numerous amusing but pertinent anecdotes to tell. 
The book as a whole gives a vivid picture of con- 
ditions and feelings on the Continent. 


Of Mr. Huddleston’s Bohemian, Literary and Social Life in 
Paris the New Statesman said, “ This is the art which 
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own emotions during his self-imposed isolation, and will pass over 
a fortnight’s sailing in a few lines. One gathers the hardships 
were severe, but that he preferred the sea to the land. His chief 
desire on landing, it seems, was to play tennis. He had some 
interesting experiences on many of the islands. In the Galapagos 
he dined at a Spanish hacienda, in which arms and ammunition 
were on every bed, chair, pillow and wall. Sentries were posted 
at all the windows, and even at the dining-room door. Throughout 
Polynesia he saw evidences of the appalling effects which contact 
with white civilisation had had upon the natives. 

The effect of native contact with the white man is the recurrent 
theme of Mr. W. B. Harris’s East For Pleasure, which deals 
swiftly with the social and political aspects of Burma, Siam, 
Java and Indo-China. The prestige which Europe once had in 
native opinion was mortally injured by the war, and what the 
war left is crumbling under the influence of the cinema. While 
he is not particularly interesting as a traveller or as a descriptive 
writer, Mr. Harris is a shrewd observer. He notes, for instance, 
that the sewing-machine has done more to soothe the savage 
breast in South-east Asia than any amount of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern. Considering the educational problems of Siam, the 
rather frightening efficiency of Dutch colonial rule in Java, the 
bad influence of English colour prejudices, the gradual awakening 
of the Eastern political consciousness, and a score of other facts 
from the significant to the picturesque, he stresses the great 
underlying importance of the southward migration of the Chinese 
into these countries. The Chinese are becoming the heart and 
lungs of South-eastern Asia, and in another twenty years, he thinks, 
they will hold the controlling interests if not the government. 

Mr. Banner writes of the same regions, but from deeper know- 
ledge. His book is composed of a series of sketches, which 
illustrate some aspects of native life—vestiges of head-hunting 
among the converted Minehassans, a glimpse of the fleeting 
Semang nomads, a Malay marriage. There is some account also 
of Java’s spiritual dilemma : a Buddhist soul ill at ease in a Moslem 
body. One of the best chapters describes a Communist-inspired 
disturbance in Java in which a native merchant, having saved 
the situation, prescribes an ideal punishment for agitators : they 
should be covered with syrup and then pegged down to ant heaps ! 
Mr. Banner’s knowledge is the fruit of long residence, but his book 
is spoiled by an over-rhetorical style. 

Dr. Every writes also as a resident. His information is chiefly 
about the Argentine, Chile and Brazil, but he tells one little 
beyond what is the common experience and opinion of the typical 
English colony. On the kind of problems, religious, commercial 
and social, which Englishmen have to face in South America now, 
he is quite enlightening. This is a bland, tactful piece of work by 
a dignitary who, somehow, fails to give one any vivid impression 
of the country in which he has lived so long. There are, however, 
one or two good stories about the seasonable revolutions. 


BARRY PAIN SMILES 


Humorous Stories. By Barry Pain. Werner Laurie. 8s. 6d. 

That nearly thirty years have passed since the publication of 
Eliza seems incredible to those who remember that dumpy little 
green book with Tom Browne’s portraits of Eliza, her husband 
and the mushroom on the cover. Presumably, it is the excellence 
of the English in humour which prevents us doing serious justice 
to our humorous writers. Barry Pain died not two years ago, 
and his death had rather less notice than is accorded to a successful 
stockbroker’s or an unimportant civil servant’s. Yet for years he 
had practised literature with a zeal, a devotion that would have 
won him the most solemn recognition had it not been for his 
fatal gift of humour. One can say without being invidious that 
it is absurd that authors like F. Anstey, Barry Pain and W. W. 
Jacobs should not be given as much critical attention as, shall 
we say, Miss May Sinclair and Mr. Galsworthy; and there seems 
to be no explanation except the common error that a good joke 
is easier to make than a good resolution. Barry Pain also 
suffered from the fact that some of his work, some of his best 
work, was not humorous at all; he wrote uneasy stories, he 
wrote a few sketches of a scorching and cruel irony, and he 
attempted, with least success, the novel proper. All of this 
confused a public which likes to know what to expect when it 
sees an author's name on the back of a book, and will forgive 
versatility, and then grudgingly, only in the greatest. 

This volume contains ten of Barry Pain’s humorous books : 
it ranges, in date, from Eliza of 1900 to Marge Askinforit of 


eres, 


1921. Perhaps it was wise not to include in one volume the 
complete series of Eliza eclogues; and we hope that one day 
we shall have a volume of suitable dignity dedicated solely t, 
that lady and her family. There is no analogue to Eliza except 
The Diary of a Nobody, and if that excels in slow richness, som, 
of the Eliza sketches have more bite; they are gin and ginger to 
Grossmith’s old ale. Here we have, too, that magnificent 
Mrs. Murphy, Alphonse, remote relative of Alcide Mirobolant. 
Harris with whom is Me, and Edwards who can make 
job of any garden, and the splendid folk who played during 
the war at Innocent Amusements. Barry Pain’s invention, 
his sly quiet, his gift for the disastrous epithet, are illustrate 
over and over again in this cheerfully fat volume. Was it he 
who first compared the morning-after mouth to “a neglected 
bird-cage,” and summed up the professional’s view of the 
amateur actor in the one word “ dislocated’? There is a polite 
gravity in his nonsense which makes it worth lingering over: 
perhaps it was his pace that made Andrew Lang so unreasonably 
angry with Barry Pain’s first work, work that—in 1892—he 
indignantly cailed The New Humour. To-day that new humour 
should have the appeal of old things, delicate with patina ; 


Have you ever noticed the way things run in families? Here's 
a case within my own knowledge. The mother was a lifelonc 
abstainer, and the father teetotalled from the moment he met with 
the mother. They had three sons, and every one of them went into 
something connected with water. The first worked for a firm of 
mineral water manufacturers, the second went to sea, and the 
third drove a milk-cart. 


If you smile at that, and remember it with pleasure when you are 
going home, then you will enjoy every one of the seven hundred 
and fifty pages in this volume. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Sir George Parkin. By Sir Joun WILLIsoN. Macmillan. 12s, 6d. 


Sir George Parkin will be remembered mainly for his advocacy of 
Imperial Federation, especially in connection with the Imperial 
Federation League of which he was so active a member, and, in a lesser 
degree, for his support of Imperial Preference, though the fiscal side of 
** Imperialism ” did not greatly appeal to him. Yet it was as an 
educationist that he first made his mark in Canada, and an educationist 
he remained to the end. Born on a New Brunswick farm, Parkin 
early decided on a teaching career, and graduating at the University 
of his Province, became successively headmaster of a grammar school, 
and headmaster of the Collegiate School of Fredericton. While at 
Fredericton, Parkin secured a year’s leave and went up to Oxford, 
entering the University, curiously enough, on the same day that 
Rhodes matriculated. At Oxford they never met, but it fell to Parkin 
to administer the Rhodes Scholarship Trust from 1902 to 1920. At 
Oxford, Parkin made many friends, and was successful at the Union, 
of which he was elected secretary. He visited some of the larger 
public schools, among them Rugby, Winchester and Uppingham, His 
friendship with Edward Thring became close and intimate, and he 
was Thring’s official biographer. In Canada, Parkin made several 
attempts to found or get founded public schools of the English resi- 
dential type ; and throughout his life was a firm believer in the boarding 
as opposed to the day school. Sir John Willison has revealed this most 
interesting and fruitful side of Sir George Parkin’s life fully, though 
of course much of the book is devoted to the barren Federation agitation. 


Modern Cosmologies: A Historical Sketch of Research and Theories 
concerning the Structure of the Universe. By Hecror Mac- 
PHERSON. Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 

Containing the substance of eight lectures delivered by Mr. Mac- 
pherson at the Royal Technical College, Glasgow, this concise history 
of cosmology from the fifteenth century to the present day admittedly 
demands in its readers a knowledge of the general principles of 
astronomy and is intended more for students than for the general 
reader. Nevertheless, the layman conversant with the elementary 
technical terms of the science will learn from its pages how enormous 
a gulf separates the geocentric universe of early astronomy from the 
universe of 1929 which, “finite yet unbounded,” extends 600 times 
140 million times six billion miles. ‘* A finitude,” as Mr. Macpherson 
remarks, ‘“‘ which bludgeons the mind into stupefaction ”; though it 
is, perhaps, the finitude itself rather than its size which is the most 
stupefying fact of modern astronomy. ‘‘ A few quadrillions of eras, 
a few octillions of cubic leagues,” are far less staggering than the idea 
of a bounded universe with nothing outside it. However, for all 
purposes we still go our ways under that “ inverted bowl men call the 
sky,” and after much arguing about it and about, may accept, as Mr. 
Macpherson himself admits, Shelley’s “‘ Ode to Heaven ”’ as a contt'- 
bution to cosmology as brilliant in its way as the severer gifts of the 
mathematicians. 


Pioneers of Reform. By D.C. Jounson, B.Litt., M.A. With a preface 
by Sipney WeBB. Methuen. 5s. 


Besides its preface, and an introduction on the general social problem 
of the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nineteenth 
centuries, this little book contains six sketches, averaging in length a 
little over twenty pages, of Cobbett, Owen, Place, Shaftesbury, Bright 
and Cobden, and a fourteen-page note on the part played in achieving 
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social reform by such writers as Dickens, Carlyle, Kingsley, etc. The 
six summaries are quite well done, of their kind ; they are readable and 
correct as far as they go. But they add, naturally, nothing to what is 
already known about their subjects ; and one is inclined to question the 
utility of such very “‘ potted” biographies. If they were meant for 
children, as introductions to some of the great men of the past, they 
would have some point. But neither in style nor in matter are they 
suitable for children, while, as far as adults are concerned, the first 
four subjects have already been dealt with in one-volume lives which 
are at once adequate, interesting, and comprehensible by anybody, and 
there seems little case for summarising these lives in a kind of Extension 
Lecture Course. The official lives of Bright and Cobden, it is true, are 
considerably harder for a beginner to read; but even in their case 
something rather more than a summarising lecture seems desirable. 


Rugby Reminiscences and Opinions.” By Rowe Harpinc. Pilot Press- 
8s. 6d 


Mr. Harding has captained Cambridge University and Wales. His 
experiences are full of interest, and his opinions possess authority, 
though he will arouse fierce resentment in Rugby circles by recom- 
mending that the players should be paid. On the technical side of 
the game he emphasises a point which is usually demonstrated in any 
first-class match, though seldom expounded in print—that it is still 
possible to score a conventional wing three-quarter try if the ball is 
dispatched from the scrummage at express speed without a falter or 
the waste of a fraction of a second. He is interesting, too, in his 
verdict on the famous All Black team of 1924-5. He regards them as a 
sound combination, raised to greatness by their possession of two 
players of genius in Nicholls and Cooke. With one great player, he 
thinks, a team may be good; but if it has two great players who 
combine, it will be invincible. So he ascribes their marvellous record 
to the narrow gaps provoked by Nicholls, through which Cooke flashed 
a moment later. He might have added that England would have 
beaten the All Blacks if one Englishman had not completely lost his 
head in the first five minutes, and if another had not missed an almost 
unmissable tackle. The book should be read by all Rugby men, but 
it does not possess the lasting importance of such works as Wakefield 
and Marshall. 


Some Comparative Values. By H. W. Fow ter. Blackwell. 5s. 


Perhaps it is ungrateful, but one cannot help regretting that 
Mr. H. W. Fowler in his new book has written, not a discussion of the 
English language, but a series of lightly moralising essays. In a sense, 
the book is not even new, for it began (the author tells us) twenty-five 
years ago. In thirteen longish essays Mr. Fowler deals with a number 
of two-sided questions—style and content in literature, abandon and 
self-suppression, society and solitude, and so on. He offers “‘ a brief 
esca’ from present urgencies.” To anyone unacquainted with 
Mr. Fowler’s previous work there may be nothing but pleasure in this 
amiable, ruminative book. But the fact is that Mr. Fowler does not 
write the King’s English nearly so well as he writes about it. Even 
one essay on syntax or pronunciation would have knocked the 
sleepiness out of this book. Mr. Fowler might, for example, have 
written a defence of his occasionally odd punctuation. In the middle 
of a sentence on page 24, one finds 

—Is it cold ?—; 
No doubt Mr. Fowler could explain this reasonably, but it seems 
intolerably clumsy. 


Our Changing Civilisation : How Science and the Machine are Re- 
constructing Modern Life. By Joun Herman RANDALL, Junr. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Dr. Randall opens this investigation into the present industrial era 
of machine production and concentration of great populations in 
huge yet overcrowded towns, with a brief account of a visit he paid 
recently to the small towns and villages of Umbria and Tuscany where 
he found life being lived much as it was 700 years ago, and, in its 
essentials, as it was 2,000 years ago. From Italy he went to Munich, 
where he visited the great German scientific museum in which the new 
age was overwhelmingly illustrated, and it is this contrast, with the 
changes it implies in folk-ways and folk-thought, that is the text of his 
dissertation, the starting-point of his inquisition, which is into the 
bases of our civilisation from the day when it was predominantly simple 
and rural to the present time when it is predominantly complex and 
urban. In the course of his argument Dr. Randall points out that 
we should have been in happier case if the scientific machine age 
had followed immediately upon the highly organised and controlled 
communistic medizval world, rather than upon a commercial age 
with its individualist outlook and its laisser faire economics. He also 
demonstrates how the old religious faiths and moralities which are 
concerned with the individual, and have given us saintly persons and 
righteous families, fail us when we would bring their principles to 
bear upon the complex social grouping of the modern world. It is 
mainly the American scene that Dr. Randall surveys, but, as there the 
machine age may be seen at its most disruptive, that is to the good; 
and it is an agreeable change to encounter a philosopher who is not 
afraid of the machine, and who believes that it may be the servant 
even though at present it threatens to be the master of mankind. 


Nicholas Owen : Journal of a Slave-dealer. Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

The editors of the Broadway Diaries, Memoirs and Letters have 
to be congratulated on another find. The manuscmpt of this 
eighteenth-century journal has been in the family of Mr. Commissioner 
Marsh, a personal friend of Nelson, to whom it may have been brought 
by some ship’s captain. Member of an impoverished family, whose 
wealthy collaterals failed to show any signs of ‘a giving hand,” 
Owen decided to seek his fortunes overseas, The early pages of the 


journal set down briefly the story of his voyages to Philadelphia 
and Barbadoes, to West Africa, to Rhode Island, back to West Africa 


—e 


and again to Barbadoes and Rhode Island. In a racy narrative 
tempered by religious and philosophic reflections, Owen describes 
**the many dangers attending a seafaring life,” of which he suffered 
a variety, including engagements with privateers, storms, mutinies 
and shipwreck, in addition to the ordinary hardships of an eighteenth. 
century seaman. It is, however, for the story of his life ashore jp 
West Africa where he settled as a trader, the most important of his 
exports being slaves, then in great and growing demand for the 
plantations of America and the West Indies, that the book is to be 
valued. He has no doubt that he and his affairs were under the pro- 
tection of “the Great Disposer of all things,” indeed it was out of 
gratitude for being conveyed safe in all his undertakings that he sat 
down to write this journal. But if he tells us little or nothing of the 
horrors of the sea traffic in which he was engaged—he saw nothing 
of course, of the collection of the slaves in the interior—he gives bad 
a shrewd account of the native peoples of the coast, among whom his 
lot was cast. Debauched no doubt to a great extent by contact 
with the white trader and his rum, the people were still living under 
strict tribal law, and Owen made intimate contact with them. Owen 


was not a bad artist and his illustrations add to the book’s interest 
and value. 


The Stormy Life of Mirabeau. 
10s. 6d. 


M. de Jouvenel, one-time French High Commissioner in Syria, 
gives us a vigorous realistic portrait of Mirabeau, in which admiration 
for the first great leader of the Revolution is not allowed to obscure 
his fundamental defects of character. M. de Jouvenel is at his best 
in the descriptions of the last scenes of all, and in his recognition 
that when Mirabeau accepted payment from the King, the evil was 
not so much that thereby he made himself suspect to the Assembly, 
or that the payment led the Court to suppose they had bought him, 
but that the sudden possession of much money led him into riotous 
excesses which undermined his health and his will-power when he 
had most need of them both. The question is asked : “ Had Mirabeau 
lived, would he have changed the history of France and saved the 
monarchy?” The answer, implicit in this biography, is that had 
Mirabeau continued to live as he was living when disease and death 
put an end to his dissipations he could not much longer have controlled 
the forces he had organised or the men he had inspired. 


Dr. Serocold. By Heten Asuton. Benn. 7s. 6d. 


One day—a very long day—in the life of an elderly country doctor. 
It begins with the death of his partner, and ends with a birth. In 
between we visit, with Dr. Serocold, a number of his patients, watch 
him perform an operation, and attend with him a meeting of the 
Town Council. And if we learn more about the affairs of some of 
those patients than medical etiquette would approve, our knowledge 
is due to the doctor’s habit of inwardly soliloquising, at great length 


By HENRI DE JOUVENEL, Harrap. 
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and very coherently, while taking the patient’s pulse or making neat 
holes in his skull. These too connected thought processes make his 
portrait a little less convincing than it should be. No one ever thought 
‘**in to himself’? quite so coherently as this old G.P. Nevertheless, 
he is a very real,likeable and sympathetic figure, especially as contrasted 
with his young and cocksure rival. 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED 


{Some of which will be reviewed in due course.) 


Ne Obliviscaris. By Lady Frances BaLrour. Hodder and Stoughton. 2 vols. 
42s. 
Spain. By E. ALLISON PEERS. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 
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The Revolutionaries, 1789-1799. By Louis MADELIN. Arrowsmith. 18s. 
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By J. W.C. WAND. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


By X. M. BouLEsTIN and JASON HILL, Heinemann. 
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King. 12s. 6d. 
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Translated by C. J, 


FERRKE and J. T. TUSsaup. Heinemann. 6s. 
The Open Door and the Mandates System. By BENJAMIN GERIG. With a Foreword 
by Witiiam E. RapparRD. Allen and Unwin. 10s, 


Philosophical Theology. Vol. II. 
15s. 

The Jade Mountain. A Chinese Anthology. 
Hv. Knopf. 12s. 6d. 

Rasputin. By IVAN NAZHIVIN. Translated by C. J. HocGartu. Knopf. 

Manuel de Falla and Spanish Music. By J.B. TREND. Knopf. 83s. 6d. 

America Set Free. By Count HERMANN KEYSERLING, Cape. 18s. 

Karl] Marx and Friedrich Engels. By D. RIAzANOV. Lawrence. 68. 

The Eeonomic Theory of the Leisure Class. By N. BUKHARIN. Lawrence. 6s. 

Imperialism and World Economy. By N. BUKHARIN. With an Introduction by 
Vv. 1. Lentn. Lawrence. 6s. 
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About Motoring 
THE SWIFT SALOON 


HEN small cars were first introduced, ratings of seven 
V V or eight horse-power were thought adequate for the 
economist of small means. Sevens are still manu- 
factured, of course, of which the Morris Minor Triumph and 
Austin have achieved real fame and usefulness. But these three 
cars are all considered rather too small for normal men nowadays, 
though women love them, and youngish men are content to own 
and drive their sporting editions. If a normal man wants a 
cheap car, dealers usually press him to buy a 12 h.p. at the very 
least. He should not yield to such pressure without recognising 
the existence of some excellent tens, amongst which the Swift 
and the Rover deserve special attention from him. It would be 
foolish to aver that there is any substantial economy to be re- 
corded by buying a ten instead of a twelve. But the economy 
is there, and should appeal to anyone who looks at a pound twice 
before spending it unnecessarily. Unless the difference between 
10 h.p. and 12 h.p. is mere camouflage, certain sacrifices must 
be faced in purchasing the lower-powered car. It must either be 
less heavily equipped and have less spacious coachwork, or else 
it must be a shade less lively on the road. In return for accepting 
the less ambitious specification, the buyer will save £2 on his 
tax, rather less on his insurance, a little on his fuel bill, and so 
forth. 
* A * 


My present purpose is to describe the Swift 10 h.p. With a 
coach-built saloon it sells at £285, and it gives me the impression 
of being designed to give comfortable travel at a low cost to 
people who do not desire the maximum speed for the money. 
Though the chassis measures a bare 8 ft. 6 in., the full length 
of the car is an inch or two over 12 ft., so that the body space 
is lavish enough for any normal crew. The body being heavy, 


being large in proportion to the h.p., the performance is not 
skittish. For this reason an excellent four-speed gearbox is 
provided, something of a rarity on chassis of this price; and 


ee 


with the aid of these gears the car will keep moving finely over 
hilly roads. The flat-out speed is just under sixty, but, as jg 
usual with cheap cars, the last few ounces of speed should not be 
used by a fastidious owner. Forty miles an hour is smooth 
and reasonably quiet; and the next ten miles an hour are quite 
usable. Above the fifty the car grows a little rough. It js 
thus intended to be driven reasonably, when its manners Will 
be found excellent. 


* * * 


The body is one of the very best to be obtained in this class 
Its lines are handsome and much enhanced by the new ribbon. 
edge radiator. More important, the finish is good, both to the 
eye and in practice; for it is entirely free from leaks and squeaks 
and rattles, and a survey of the coachbuilding shop provides 
evidence for a prophecy that it will long remain both taut and 
smart. The comfort is excellent, being obtained by proper 
dimensions, soundly designed angles, and pneumatic upholstery, 
All the detail fittings are good. For instance, the windows do 
not require a Samson at the winders, but move smoothly and 
evenly without the use of muscle. The fittings are exhaustive 
and include doorlocks, rear blind controlled by the driver, and roof 
net. I prefer a windscreen which can be opened fully in fog or 
snow, but few modern cars possess this facility. Pneumatic 
control of anti-dazzle mechanism is not ideal, as it demands a 
real pull from the operator, who is usually occupied with other 
urgent matters; and the omission of a petrol gauge is hardly 
pardonable now that good gauges of tolerable accuracy are sold 
so cheaply. On the other hand, the car possesses a host of 
minor conveniences seldom encountered in this class. The tools 
ordinarily required on the road are mounted in clips under the 
bonnet. Those grease points which are inaccessible on nine cars 
out of ten, are all supplied on the Swift from a single nipple ina 
convenient location. A sunshine roof and wire wheels are 
inexpensive options for those who like them; it is possible to 
argue about the merits of a sliding roof (and the Swift slider 
does not leak); but wire wheels merely increase the problem of 
cleaning a car, and their additional strength is unnecessary, as 
steel artillery wheels never collapse except in collisions. 


* * * 


On the road it is evident that the controls have been developed 
by somebody who drives daintily, for they come nicely to hand, 
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Chairman: HARTLEY WITHERS (formerly City Editor of 
The Times). 


Auditor ; Sir LAURENCE HALSEY (of Price, Waterhouse & Co.)- 
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COMPANY MEETING 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


HIGHER PROFITS. 


ADDREss OF Mr. R. HuGH TENNANT. 


The annual general meeting of the Westminster Bank was held 
on Wednesday last at the Head Office, Lothbury, E.C. Mr. R. 
Hugh Tennant (Chairman) presided. 

Having reviewed the balance sheet, the chairman said that the profits 
for the year were {£2,160,000, some {12,000 higher than those of the 
previous year. After reserving {1,356,000 for the payment of dividend 
similar to that of 1928, they allocated £250,000 to bank premises, 
{200,000 to officers’ pensions fund, as in former years, £400,000 to 
contingent fund, leaving £506,000 to be carried forward, or about 
{45,000 less than the amount brought in. 

“The chairman then commented briefly on the unparalleled frauds 
and forgeries committed by Hatry and his associates, whereby banks 
and financial institutions had been victimised. 

He said the advances made by the Bank had in each case been 
granted for a perfectly legitimate purpose, and that the securities 
deposited as cover therefor would, in the absence of fraud and mis- 
representation, have proved more than sufficient for their purpose. 

He further stated that the Bank had provided fully for any possible 
losses it might make and, despite the troublous times experienced, had 
been able to deal with this unfortunate affair without encroaching on 
its contingent fund, which was now larger than it was a year ago. 

The chairman then reviewed at length the broader aspects of the 
present economic position of the country, observing that of British 
industry, as a whole, it might, at least, be claimed that if no spectacular 
progress had been made in the past year, yet that the trend had been 
in the right direction with the exception of the cotton trade. Com- 
menting in detail on the leading staple industries of the country, he 
remarked that the review revealed many tendencies which might justly 
be regarded as matters for congratulation. 


LONDON AS AN INTERNATIONAL MONEY CENTRE. 


The course of affairs in the sphere of international finance, and the 
part played by London as an international monetary centre during the 
past very difficult year, form a topic of such outstanding interest, not 
merely to the banker but to the whole world of business, that I propose 
to select this as the main theme of my address to you to-day. There 
are two main reasons why I doso. In the first place, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the year 1929 has been the most critical and testing 
period for London’s position as an international money centre since 
the outbreak af the Great War. Secondly, the very fact of the strain 
placed upon London by her successful efforts to maintain that position 
has given rise in certain quarters to a complaint and to a questioning— 
a complaint that the interests of British industrial production and 
trade are being sacrificed in order to maintain London’s international 
position, and a questioning whether the maintenance of that position 
is sufficiently important to make such supposed sacrifice worth while. 


Wor.Lp’s GoLtp Stocks, 


The fundamental cause of the strain to which the money markets 
of the world were subjected last year must be sought on the other 
side of the Atlantic. New York, which in preceding years had been an 
increasingly important partner of Great Britain in financing the 
reconstruction of Europe, entirely reversed her role. During the 
greater part of the year, until the abrupt transformation which took 
place in the autumn, New York persistently drew to herself funds 
from all other monetary centres. Owing to the intense speculative 
activity in Wall Street, we witnessed the phenomenon of the country 
possessing a very large proportion of the world’s gold stocks offering 
the highest rates for money; and the magnet functioned irresistibly. 
Stock Exchange activity in Europe increased the strain. London, in 
addition to having funds employed in New York, was called upon to 
make temporary advances to Germany, while France steadily recalled 
considerable part of the extensive balances which she had main- 
tamed here. The huge drift of funds across the Atlantic, the large- 
scale repatriation of French balances, and the withdrawal of America 
48 a financier of Germany, together imposed a strain unequalled in 
tecent years; and London, facing her vast international liabilities 
with a gold reserve only one-quarter of that of the Federal Reserve 
system, or one-half of that of the Bank of France, was forced to pro- 
tect her dwindling gold supply by raising the Bank Rate from 4} per 
cent. to 54 per cent. in February, and again from 54 per cent. to 64 per 
cent. in September. Then came relief of the tension. The bubble 
of speculation in America and in Europe burst. Wall Street ceased 
to act as a magnet, and the Bank of England was quickly able to 
reduce its rate by successive stages to 5 per cent. Nevertheless, it is 
some evidence of the strain through which London passed that the 
Bank of England gold reserve, although only {7 millions lower on 
December 3Ist than on January Ist, 1929, had in the meantime 
fluctuated by as much as £34 millions, from the highest point, reached 
in June, to the lowest, in October. 

lancing back over the year, it is permissible to congratulate our- 
selves that London’s financial machine has emerged from the test with 
unimpaired credit and enhanced international prestige. But it is at 
this point that the industrialist and the trader enter their complaint. 

hat you have been describing, they will say, is exactly what we are 
fumbling at, namely, that London’s efforts to maintain her inter- 


national position in a time of strain entail sacrifice on our part through 
the imposition of high rates for borrowed money. which often transform 
a small profit into a loss, and in some unfortunate industries are the 
last Straw which breaks the camel’s back. Now that is the position 
which I wish to meet. First and foremost, it is unfair to place upon 
the British monetary and financial system the responsibility for the 
damage done by a great international monetary upheaval, which, after 
all, London did its best to check. Equally unfair is it to lay stress 
upon domestic sacrifices resulting from a wholly abnormal period, 
without examining such concrete and lasting benefits as may accrue 
in normal times. 

_ The chairman then dealt with the contribution made by London's 
international financial business to the National Income, quoting the 
Board of Trade expert’s estimate that in 1928 the earnings of London 
accounted for £65 millions out of the £149 millions of the balance in 
favour of this country. After stressing the importance of our 
“income from overseas investments’ totalling £285 millions a year 
aud describing the part which London as an international financial 


centre plays in finding opportunities for such investments, the chair- 
man continued: 


Critics’ PROPOSALS ANALYSED. 


It is, of course, utterly inconceivable that London should suddenly 
abandon her international business, but there are some who appear 
to think that those who guide our monetary and credit system should 
concentrate their resources more in the development of British 
industry, and less in international finance. But it is never quite clear 
what precise measures critics of the present system would suggest. 
It cannot seriously be proposed at this stage that Great Britain should 
abandon the gold standard. For such procedure would not only 
shatter British credit in every country of the world, but would also 
lead the world back into that chaos of exchange fluctuations which, 
in the post-war period, provided one of the most stubborn obstacles 
to trade recovery. A less impossible suggestion is that steps might 
be taken to place unofficial but effective obstacles in the way of those 
who wish to withdraw gold. This covert half-and-half abandonment 
of the gold standard has indeed been tried by some countries. It is 
true that if the expedient were adopted here, the national gold reserve 
might show less fluctuation, but it is certain that foreign institutions 
would be unwilling to place their temporary floating reserves for short- 
term investment in London to anything like the present extent. Their 
willingness to do so now under full gold standard conditions is due to 
their complete confidence that they can withdraw their balances should 
need arise, immediately, without condition and without difficulty, 
and if they wish it, in the form of gold, which is the only universally 
accepted medium. Those overseas deposits in London are, in the 
aggregate, of very large dimensions at any given moment. They go 
to swell the total fund of credit in the country, in which all share, 
including the manufacturer. The inconvenience caused by the French 
withdrawal of their balances last year itself indicates how large those 
deposits may be. If London ceases to be a repository for the world’s 
spare resources, the rates paid by British industrialists for accommo- 
dation may fluctuate less frequently, but on the average they will be 
appreciably higher than those now prevailing. By what means 
could British industry be compensated for this damaging result ? 
To this question some thinkers on banking and credit subjects have 
two answers to make. The first is to suggest what is in reality inflation 
of credit, with which subject I dealt at some length in my speech to 
you last year. The second answer is, that the British banks should 
extend their activities to providing home industry with fixed as well 
as working capital, and should interest themselves financially in 
company formations, after the manner of certain Continental banking 
systems. ‘There is one definite obstacle which prevents British banks, 
as at present constituted, from pursuing this line of development. 
Unlike Continental banks, they are mainly deposit institutions, and 
are not in a position to lock up in long-term industrial investments 
funds which are, for the most part, liable to be withdrawn practically 
on demand. It may be argued that this fundamental difficulty should 
not be allowed to impede the development of any movement likely 
to be of benefit to the national well-being. It remains to find a way 
out of the difficulty, and this may perhaps lie in the formation of new 
institutions for this specific purpose. 


Main CONCLUSION. 


In spite of the abnormal conditions of the past year, London’s 
position as an international centre is not only indispensable to the 
country’s international balance sheet, but is also of definite assistance 
both to overseas trade and to home industry, and the present system 
cannot be replaced by any other so far devised. Do not suppose, 
for that reason, that any banker imagines that the system is perfect 
beyond all hope of improvement. Critics may rightly urge that the 
interests of domestic industry should always be kept to the forefront, 
especially in times when there is danger of over-lending abroad. They 
may urge, too, that money rates should not be changed more frequently 
than is absolutely inevitable, and that every effort should be made 
by co-operation among the central banks to avoid international 
competition for the world’s supplies of gold. All these subjects will, 
I believe, receive the increasing attention of British bankers and, 
one cannot doubt, will be among the important subjects discussed by 
the Banking Inquiry which has recently been set up by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. What that inquiry may recommend I do not 
venture to forecast, but of one thing 1 am certain, that their report 
will take due cognisance of the vast importance to this country of 
the City of London’s international functions, and of the necessity 
to our economic well-being of maintaining her world-wide credit and 
prestige. 


The report and accounts were adopted and other formai business 
transacted. 
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and require neither force nor consummate skill in the handling; 
the gear-change is exceptionally pleasant. Braking is good. 
Suspension might earn full marks for this class of car if the shock 
absorbers were eased off a trifle, but in that event corners could 
hardly be taken quite so fast; personally, I consider that the 
suspension should be adjusted for bumpy going, and any tendency 
to roll and sway on fast bends should be tolerated in payment for 
easy travel on the rough straights. One cannot have perfection 
for £300. With a stiff and new chassis, a gallon of fuel propels 
the car for about thirty miles at typical winter speeds. On dry 
roads with a car which has been well run in, and has not lost its 
tune, an extra five miles per gallon will surely be registered. In 
traffic the fourth gear proves really flexible, in spite of the heavy 
load and small engine; it should never be necessary to change 
down to third in moving traffic streams, except when the road 
rises smartly, or fierce acceleration is desired. Altogether, the 
car strikes me as a very happy combination of comfort, per- 
formance and economy. I do not think it is possible to find any 
fault with it in essentials; and such details of equipment as 
I have noted are matters of personal taste. It creates the 
impression of being far more expensive and powerful than it is. 
R. E, Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ARKETS have been rather weak on a steady stream of 
M realisations from the provinces, due, it is believed, 
to the necessity several firms now find themselves in of 
providing cash in connection with the settlement in Hatry 
stocks, which is to take place on February 13th. As a result of 
the assistance given, it is hoped that this will be overcome 
without failures, but a weak point will be the fact that numerous 
firms will be carrying on business in straitened circumstances. 
The American market looks healthy, and people here are 
abandoning theidea of any further slump occurring there, although, 
of course, there must be ups and downs while the market is 
reaching a higher level. It would not be surprising if the next 
big rise were to take place in German securities as a result of the 
recent Hague Conference, the satisfactory consequences of which 
have not received the attention they deserve. The floating of 
the forthcoming huge German loan in every financial centre will 
improve German credit considerably and will also attract 
foreign capital to that country. On the German stock markets 
prices have fallen away steadily for the past two years, so that 
there is plenty of room for a rise. If, as appears almost certain, 
we are in for a period of cheaper money, a good purchase on our 
own markets should be the new 5 per cent. Conversion Loan, 
which has remained strangely inactive as compared with other 
British Government stocks. The final call of £90 per £100 is 
due to-day (February Ist) and the loan can be bought at 
£100 2s. 6d. per cent., which may be regarded as equivalent to 
par, as there is a small amount of interest included in the price. 
An advantage of stocks of this sort that should not be overlooked 
by investors is the fact that there is no stamp duty to be paid, 
which is equivalent to a concession of one per cent. 


* * * 


Argentine rails are weak, and it is clear that, owing to the 
shortfall in the wheat crop, the takings for the railway year, 
which ends June 30th, will be diminished. On the other hand, 
the reserves of the big companies are considerable, and as 
Viscount St. Davids stated at the meeting of the Buenos Aires 
and Pacific, that company could pay a year’s dividend even if 
it made no profit at all. On the principle that one should buy 
when things are depressed, Buenos Aires Great Southern Ordinary 
at 1003, Buenos Aires and Pacific at 873, Buenos Aires Western 
at 82, and Central Argentine Ordinary at 87} should all be 
worth purchasing. These are top prices, and the last annual 
dividend in each case was 7 per cent., except for the Buenos Aires 
Great Southern, which paid 8 per cent. Indian loans have 
recovered from the worst upon a statement, which appears to 
have reassured holders or alarmed the “bears,” as the case 
may be. Australian loans have fallen to a considerable extent, 
which, however, should be no surprise to readers of this column. 
The Tin Producers’ Association really appears to be making 
progress with its restriction scheme, for the big mines in Bolivia 
belonging to the Patino group are now curtailing production. 


* * * 


The Tamiang Rubber Estates, Ltd., has called a meeting of 
its shareholders for February 14th to pass resolutions limiting 
the right to vote at shareholders’ meetings to British subjects 
and corporations, and to provide that the majority of the 
directors shall be British subjects, and that the approval of the 
directors shall be obtained before a foreigner is appointed to the 
board. Now, the Tamiang is a well-managed company, but the 
shareholders are being asked, in effect, to restrict the market in 





their shares by shutting out large sections of potential purchasers, 
It would be perfectly natural for American interests, as ‘the 
largest consumers, to acquire control of various rubber-produgj 
companies, and, after all, this would be better for the existing 
companies than that they should form their own companies an 
plant up new areas. According to market gossip, the “* menace” 
of foreign purchasers in this case comes from Belgium rathe 
than New York, but the principle is the same. If other countries 
had adopted the method now proposed by the Tamiang Rubber 
Kstates, we in this country would not possess the large foreign 
interests we do. In fact, the Tamiang properties themselves are 
in the Dutch Indies. It may be that in some special circumstances 
it is desirable that there should be restrictions as to ownership, 
but on the surface it certainly looks as though shareholders are 
being asked to limit their own opportunities for someone else’s 
benefit. 
* * * 


I find I was guilty of an error in stating last week that 
Associated Provincial Picture Houses has no Preference shares, 
There has been issued £100,000 in 7} per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares of 1s. ranking in front of the £700,000 of 
Ordinary shares. There are no dealings in the Preference shares 
which, presumably, are privately held—probably by the mother 
company, Provincial Cinematograph Theatres, Ltd. The com. 
pany owns sixteen super-cinemas, of which three are in London 
suburbs, King’s Cross, Finsbury Park and Islington, the remainder 
being in Leigh, Halifax, Dudley, Aberdeen, New Brighton, Sutton, 
Walsall, Wednesbury, Willenhall and Wolverhampton. The 
dividend for the last five yearshas been 10 per cent., and in respect 
of the present year the usual interim dividend of 4 per cent. has 
been paid. At their present price of about 18s. 6d. the Ordinary 
shares give the high yield of about 10? per cent. A correspondent 
expresses the opinion, in referring to the P.C.T. Construction 
7 per cent. Preference shares, that I omitted mention of the 
most important point, namely, that practically the whole of the 
capital is secured upon first mortgages on properties situated in 
thickly-populated districts. He adds that on last year’s profit, 
the guarantee of the Provincial Cinematograph Theatres covered 
the dividend on the P.C.T. Construction Preference no less 
than five times, and it has never been necessary to call upon that 
company to implement its guarantee. The price of the P.C.T. 
Construction shares is 18s. 9d., the next half-yearly dividend 
being payable March 31st. A. Emi. Davies. 





FIRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH 
CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Capital approximately [3,000,000 





CHAIRMAN: ALD. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 





54% AND ADEQUATE SECURITY 


The Withdrawal Preference Shares in the above Trusts 
— secure in accordance with the rules an ample margin of pro- 
tection to the investor. They are limited in total at the time 
of issue to one third of total nominal share capital From {5 
to {200 may be invested in each Trust. 
— are withdrawable without loss or undue delay. 
— pay a dividend of 54% unless they are not held for certain 
six-monthly periods when 5% is paid for the broken period. 
— dividends paid without deduction of tax, in order to save 
the small investor who is not taxable from the trouble of 
applying for rebate. 
A booklet giving detailed particulars of these Preference Shares 
will be forwarded on receipt of the form below. 


O FIRST, SECOND, THIRD & FOURTH CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUSTS, BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 
Please send me the new booklet giving complete particulars of the 
% (Minimum) Preference Shares. 
5h 
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COMPANY MEETING 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 





SIR HARRY GOSCHEN 


ON THE FUNCTION 


OF THE BANKS 





The annual general meeting of the National Provincial Bank Limited 
was held on Thursday last, at Cannon Street Hotel, London, E.C. 

Sir Harry Goschen, Bart., K.B.E., the chairman, who presided, said : 
My Lords, ladies and gentlemen,—Our report shows that the policy of 
opening new branches wherever favourable opportunities occur con- 
tinues in force. The provision of means for depositing cash at our 
offices after banking hours, by the installation of night safes, appears 
to be meeting the convenience of our customers in increasing measure, 
and will be developed as the demand for such facilities becomes apparent. 

We are proceeding with the installation of mechanical aids to our 
accounting and clerical system, steadily but cautiously, as is found 
desirable and with due regard to the experience obtained of the constant 
improvement in the machines placed at our disposal. The initial 
outlay is, of course, heavy, but the ultimate economies will, we believe, 
amply justify the expenditure involved. 

Our capital and reserves, which show no change, appear in the same 
manner as before, and with the balance of profit and loss account, 
show the total of the bank’s paid-up capital and reserves at 
{19,808,086 18s. 5d. This is followed by the item representing our 
deposits and other accounts which, at {271,540,937 3S. 9d., shows 
a decrease, in common with most other banks, from the abnormally 
high figure at which they stood in last year’s balance sheet. 

Our advances stand at £156,000,000, an increase of six million as 
compared with 1928, which clearly demonstrates, especially in view of 
the decrease in our deposits, that the Bank has again during the past 
year made every effort to meet the requirements of its customers, thus 
enabling them, in many cases, to keep their works running and avoid 
further unemployment. There is nothing owing to us by subsidiary 
companies. ; 

In our report we set forth a separate profit and loss account in 
the form required by the Act, from which you will see that the profit 
brought into the account, after making provision for rebate and bad and 
doubtful debts, amounts to {2,224,786 8s. 11d. I might here refer to 
the Hatry collapse. The repercussions of such a collapse could not 
but affect directly or indirectly, at some point or other, a business of the 
magnitude of, and as widespread as ours. We have, however, made 
adequate provision for possible losses out of the year’s revenue. 


THE AVAILABLE BALANCE. 


The balance of net profit brought down from this section of profit 
and loss to what I may term the appropriation account, amounts to 
£2,189,704 7s. 7d., and compares with the figure of {2,108,663 16s. 11d. 
in last year’s balance-sheet. With the balance of £865,845 8s. 6d. 
brought forward from last year, we arrive at a total of £3,055,549 16s. Id. 
available for the dividends and various allocations which have been 
set out on the other side of the account. 

The dividend paid in July last of £853,147 8s. 1od. has first to be 
charged, and the balance is appropriated to the following accounts : 
To the pension fund, £100,000; to bank premises, £200,000, against 
{100,000 last year, and to the contingency account, £200,000; so that, 
after the deduction of a final dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. per 
annum for the half-year, amounting again to £853,147 8s. 1od., the 
sum of £849,254 18s. 5d. remains to be carried forward to next year, 
as shown in the balance-sheet. Such a satisfactory result of our 
operations as is before you, produced during a period of most extra- 
ordinary difficulty, could only be achieved by watchful control of our 
resources and careful management of our business. 

On the Continent of Europe business has not been good, and reports 
of failures and difficulties have unfortunately been rife in many direc- 
tions, It is a matter for regret that in many cases serious irregularities 
and undoubted violence of fraudulent practice have been brought to 
light, and one cannot help wondering whether the inordinate desire 
to make money quickly, and at all costs, which unfortunately has been 
only too prevalent, has not had some influence in lowering the high 
moral standard of business integrity both at home and abroad on 
which we have so far been accustomed to rely. I trust that what 
appears to be a lapse from the high traditions of financial and com- 
mercial morality may prove to be only a temporary aberration, and 
that last year’s experience will have shown the world at large that 
the maintenance of a high standard of honour and probity is the 
primary and the most essential basis of all domestic and international 
business transactions. This basis of credit, once destroyed, would be 
hard to restore. 

It may almost surprise you, after all I have said, that I am able to 
record improvement in the position and results of any of our important 
industries. The fact, however, that during the past twelve months 
there have been no prolonged or important trade disputes involving 
protracted stoppages of work has been of material value, and the 
better understanding between employers and employed, which appears 
to be slowly but surely permeating the country, has been an important 


factor in the improved results which have been achieved in some 
directions, 


IMPROVEMENT IN IRON AND STEEL. 


The production of both iron and steel shows a considerable develop- 
a as compared with the figures of 1928, and a still more pleasing 
€ature is that our exports of these metals represent an appreciable 


increase both in the raw and manufactured grades as well as in the 
more highly finished states, such as hardware, cutlery and machinery. 
The year’s output of British steel of 9,600,000 tons is almost a record in 
the history of the industry, but even with this production the available 
steel plant in the country is not approaching its full capacity. It would 
be idle to pretend that our iron and steel trades are in a prosperous 
condition, but progress has been made. The reorganisation and 
amalgamations which have taken place, and are still in process of 
completion, have effected many economies. Much dead wood has been 
cut out, and I do not think I should be expressing too optimistic an 
opinion if I say that there are several undertakings which are once 
again covering their expenses, and that there are some which are actually 
working at a profit. 

_ There can be, I think, no doubt that we have in this country, and 
indeed in the most suitable localities, an abundance of the material 
elements necessary to produce iron and steel on competitive terms with 
any country in the world. We have labour both skilled and unskilled 
unequalled by any other people; but while perhaps our machinery for 
subsidiary purposes cannot be surpassed, the information at my disposal 
leads me to think that improvements can be effected in the primary 
processes for economical production of the basic material. How these 
improvements can be effected is a question for our experts. Whilst 
financial considerations may here and there present difficulties, I am 
sure that no efforts will be wanting on the part of British banks to 
afford the necessary assistance to sound proposals, and I am confident 
that it is only by the provision of the most economic and efficient plant 
that this industry can successfully exploit to the fullest advantage the 
natural means at its disposal, and compete effectively in the markets of 
the world. 

THE Coat INDusTRY. 


Conditions in the coal industry judged by the increased tonnage 
produced and larger exports appear to be improving, and it is especially 
gratifying to note that a larger number of men are now employed in and 
about the mines. It is, however, doubtful whether net profits show 
any commensurate return, although some collieries appear at last to 
be more than covering production expenses, and some even to be 
working at a small profit. The tendency towards combined working 
and collective selling organisation is a satisfactory feature, and in one 
instance at all events appears to be showing successful results. Owners 
and workers seem to be coming closer together in the realisation of the 
fact that their interests are identical and not antagonistic. It seems 
almost a pity that this improving situation may again be disturbed by 
new legislation, and we can only hope that whatever provisions are 
enacted they may be carried through with the approval of both owners 
and workers, and so foster this growing spirit of co-operation which 
so vitally affects this most important industry. 

Little improvement, if any, is to be recorded in agriculture, in spite 
of the fact that the conditions as a whole have been favourable. 


INDUSTRIAL REORGANISATION AND SUCCESSFUL COMPETITION. 


Our great basic industries, cotton, iron and steel, are all clamouring 
for further supplies of capital to instal new machinery to bring processes 
up to date and to effect such improvements and re-organisation as they 
confidently hope will enable them to compete successfully in the 
markets of the world, and where is this capital to come from? Noone, 
I take it, would suggest that the banks should permanently find the 
money required for capital expenditure and lock up their resources in 
machinery and bricks and mortar, 

It never has been the policy of the English joint stock banks to 
immobilise their funds in such investments, and I trust it never will 
be. Their function is to provide money for their customers’ current 
needs, and it is owing to the fact that this has been their guiding light 
and to the wise provision for eventualities which they have made from 
their profits in happier days, that they have been able, even in times 
of crisis, to assist their clients and at the same time maintain their 
sound position. 

Capital for permanent investment must be found from the savings 
of the people, and one is at once faced with the problem, Is there a 
sufficient sum available from this source to meet the demand? It has 
been true, of course, that savings have shown an accumulation each 
year; but with the high cost of living, heavy taxation, reduced profits 
and higher expenses in all directions, are the country’s savings at the 
present time adequate for the purpose ? 

We have been warned that the still further improved social services, 
unemployment benefits, etc., will again necessitate still higher taxation, 
and also that various duties which now produce revenue will be 
abandoned. In such an event their contribution to the nationai revenue 
must be replaced. No one would wish to see the standard of these 
services reduced, although now generally on a higher tevel—in spite 
of our greater financial sacrifices—than in other countries, but if we 
are wise we shall cut our coat according to our cloth. Can we have 
confidence that under the new conditions for which we have had 
warnings to be prepared, the savings of the people of this country will 
provide the still larger sums required for industry? I will not attempt 
to answer the question, but it is not surprising that many thoughtful 
people have misgivings on the subject. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





MARTINS BANK LIMITED 





SATISFACTORY YEAR 





BANKS AND INDUSTRY 





REVIEW 


OF TRADE FEATURES 





NATIONAL 


PROSPERITY DEPENDS 


ON THE NORTH 





The ninety-ninth annual meeting of shareholders of Martins Bank 
Limited was held at the Exchange Hotel, Liverpool, on Tuesday, 
January 28th. 


Mr. A. Allan Paton, C.B., the chairman, presided over a large 
attendance. 

The chairman referred to the loss by death of Sir Aubrey Brocklebank, 
a deputy chairman, and the severance by his passing away of a family 
connection which had existed since 1833. The vacancy on the Board 
had been filled by the appointment of Mr. A. Harold Bibby, of Messrs. 
Bibby Brothers and Co. 


Goop RESULTS, 


Dealing with the balance sheet, the chairman said the net profit for 
the year amounted to £836,239, which compared with £825,434 a year 
ago. Including £111,499 brought forward, the disposable balance 
was £947,738, out of which the Board proposed that £100,000 should 
be applied in reduction of the premises account, which would then 
stand at {2,198,648. The Board also proposed to place {£50,000 to 
reserve, bringing that fund up to £3,507,872, and to pay the usual 
dividend of 16 per cent., which would absorb £665,607, leaving £132,131 
to be carried forward to the next account. In these difficult times 
they might fairly congratulate themselves on such results. 


THE BANK’s RESOURCES. 


Drawing attention to the substantial amount of the Bank’s resources 
the chairman said the capital, reserve fund and profit and loss account 
together totalled £8,132,849, and, deducting the half-year’s dividend 
of £332,803, the satisfactory figure of {7,800,046 remained. 

Current, deposit and other accounts stood at 482,620,493 against 
£82,932,881 a year ago, while, by a coincidence, loans and advances 
appeared also to be less by about the same amount at £42,246,172, 
showing a ratio of 51 per cent. to the deposits. Actually, items now 
shown separately but formerly grouped under the heading of “Advances 
to Customers and Other Accounts ’’ amounted to {£1,696,559, so that 
in fact the loans had increased by £1,342,253. 

Cash in hand and balances with the Bank of England (equivalent 
to cash) amounted to {10,332,181, or a ratio of 12°5 per cent. to 
liabilities to depositors. Money at call and short notice and balances 
with British banks, plus cheques in course of collection, amounted to 
£8,951,988, and combining this with the cash figures they got a total 
of £19,284,169 or a ratio of 23-3 per cent. to liabilities. 

Premises had been liberally written down and were worth more 
than the figure at which they stood, but it was prudent to continue 
the policy of depreciation. Mention was made in the report of fourteen 
new offices which they had arranged to open. 


ILL-INFORMED CRITICISM. 


Referring to the appointment by the Government of a Committee 
to inquire into Banking, Finance and Credit, he said in view of much 
ill-informed criticism, bankers generally welcomed the appointment 
of such a Committee, and would await with interest as well as confidence 
the result of their deliberations. The frank statements recently made 
at Manchester by the Right Hon. J. H. Thomas would have helped to 
dispel the erroneous idea that the banks do not assist trade and 
commerce as they should. 

They learned with satisfaction from Mr. Thomas of the willingness 
of the City to assist in the reconstruction of depressed industries. 
The banks were willing to play their part, but it must be remembered 
that the accepted banking practice precluded any investment of their 
funds in the capital of industrial undertakings. 

The banks could only act as intermediaries between those who 
undertook a financial reconstruction and the public who eventually 
subscribed the necessary capital from their accumulated savings. 

If this re-organisation took place and industry was placed once more 
on a sound competitive basis, credit would be plentiful and they 
could hope to see export trade revive. 

With regard to the frequent allegation that the needs of the small 
trader and manufacturer were not adequately met, it was useful to 
repeat an analysis given from the chair in previous years. The analysis 
in question showed that out of 31,308 overdrawn accounts on their 
books at the end of the year, no fewer than 26,743 were in debt less 
than £1,000, while, of the remainder, 3,288 were overdrawn by amounts 
varying from {1,000 to £5,000. 


NEW YORK REACTION. 


The year would be memorable for the world-wide difficulties created 
by the speculative fever in America, culminating in the Wall Street 
collapse last October. The speculation assumed the dimensions of 
an international problem towards the end of 1928, when Wall Street 
attracted fluid capital from all parts of the world and America 
definitely ceased to be a lending country. An outflow of gold com- 
menced from London, and the Bank of England raised its rate by 
stages, until the high rate of ©} per cent. was imposed in September. 
It was probable that the determined action of the Bank constituted 
the first step towards pricking the bubble of speculation. When the 
reaction came the repercussions were felt in every market, but this 
country, in spite of its own troubles, stood the strain well. 

The position created by the Hatry affair was being straightened 
out with the help of the banks. Martins Bank thought it proper, 
in the general as well as their own interests, to contribute their pro- 
portion to the guarantee fund which had been raised. Failing such 
help a serious state of affairs might have developed, with widespread 
reactions on credit in general. 

Gold was flowing into the country, and a specially satisfactory 
feature was that the French demand, which had been abnormal in 
consequence of the French banks and private individuals requiring to 
draw on their foreign balances, appeared to have diminished. 

An interesting development in connection with the payment of 
Reparations by Germany had been the projected establishment of a 
Bank for International Settlements. Precisely how the new bank 
would function was not yet clear, but it was hoped it might be a 
steadying factor of considerable influence. 

In this country, the new Companies Act which came into force on 
November Ist was a decided step in the right direction and would help 
to protect unwary investors from the unscrupulous company promoter. 


Cotton TRADE ADVERSITY. 


Reviewing home trade, the chairman said it was idle to pretend 
it was doing more than holding its own, and in saying this he could 
not include the cotton industry, which had suffered a further reverse 
during the past year. 

Results in the American section of the cotton trade had been 
disastrous, since a capital of £47,000,000 had earned a profit of little 
over I per cent. In the weaving section, excluding those engaged 
in specialities, while a few had made small profits the losses of others 
had been heavy. 

The British manufacturer had to face increasing competition from 
countries provided with up-to-date machinery and equipment, and 
employing cheaper labour free from any restrictions. The claim 
that the humidity of Lancashire was a factor placing her ahead ot 
competitors no longer held good, as by mechanical devices for 
humidifying, cheaper living and longer hours of employment, certain 
countries created formidable competition, particularly in India and 
China. 


RE-ORGANISATION. 


No doubt much could be achieved by re-organisation of the trade 
generally. The Lancashire Cotton Corporation, which hoped soon to 
control some 10,000,000 spindles, had been constituted with the help of 
the Bank of England and the co-operation of the other banks, and 
was engaged in effecting all possible economies. 

The fine spinning trade, which hitherto had been normally profitable, 
had followed to some extent in the wake of the American section. A 
relatively small combine, the Combined Egyptian Mills, Ltd., had been 
formed and, he understood, had already effected substantial economies. 
In the weaving trade there had been no amalgamations of importance, 
but they were likely to follow. Individual manufacturers had been 
attempting to improve their output by arranging for workers to operate 
more looms per individual. If economies were to be accomplished and 
the cost of production reduced, it seemed obvious that bleachers, 
finishers, dyers and other subsidiary trades would have to come to some 
arrangement with spinners and weavers. 

The essentials of manufacturing production were management, 
machinery and labour. Inefficient management must be changed as 
speedily as possible. Machinery when worn or obsolete should be 
replaced out of revenue, for which purpose much more generous 
allowances ought to be made by the tax authorities. Equally, if labour 


was inefficient, in the sense of not giving the highest possible return, 1t 
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must be improved. If the Trade Unions could be brought to see the 
wisdom of modifying the restrictions they imposed on production, the 
result would be immeasurably beneficial to the whole trade of the 
country and to the workers themselves. 


To > Mucu SPENDING. 


So far as Lancashire was c oncerned, the cheapening of costs in this 
way should go far towards re-capturing some of her lost markets. 
“ But there is still another serious handicap under which manufacturers 
are labouring,’ he proceeded. ‘‘ I refer to the burden of Imperial and 
local taxation, which is heavier in this country than in any other, and 
is, I fear, in danger of being increased still further. 

“Social services are wholly admirable in themselves, but we are 
spending more than we can afford, and it is time that expenditure, both 
national and municipal, was checked. Private persons who overspend 
are soon overtaken by retribution, and Governments and municipalities 
are not immune, though the consequences are more remote in their 
cases and less easily discerned for a time. I feel despondent when I 
contemplate the enormous outlays of the present day and the apparent 
absence of any disposition to count the cost.”’ 


IMPROVED COAL TRADE. 


The year had been one of difficulty for the coal industry, which after 
literally fighting for its very existence in the export markets of the 
world, began gradually to regain a footing overseas. An increasing 
demand for coal and coke and the assistance afforded by the railway 
rate rebate scheme improved matters, and the industry now showed 
prospect of again becoming self-supporting and profit-earning. It was 
unfortunate that political interference should again be deemed neces- 
sary, and he hoped the Coal Mines Bill would be thoroughly overhauled 
in Committee. 

There had been a welcome revival in the iron and steel trades, which, 
however, viewed with concern the prospects of increased prices of fuel 
if the scheme before Parliament became law. 


SHIPS AND SHIPPING. 


Shipbuilding centres had been much encouraged by orders for new 
tonnage, which came in more freely in the later months of 1928 than 
for a long time previously, but the delivery of new ships may have 
added to the difficulties of shipowners when the heavy fall in freights 
occurred. The experience of the closing months made it anything but 
a good year for shipowners, who, also, suffered from foreign competition. 

Trading in wheat on the Liverpool Grain Market was on a large 
scale during the first half of 1929, and the New Year opened with big 
stocks in Great Britain and generally good supplies on the Continent. 
The world‘s supply of wheat was ample for all requirements, and the 
new winter crops had made a good start. The milling trade of the 
country had been rationalised, and this should greatly improve the 
position of millers. 


FOREIGN COMPETITION IN WOOLLENS. 


Another disappointing and difficult year had been experienced by the 
wool textile industry, the trend of wool values having been persistently 
downwards. In most countries demand for wool textiles appeared to 
have been restricted, and manufacturing activity consequently cur- 
tailed both at home and on the Continent. The wages dispute and the 
falling demand in certain markets had contributed to the disappoint- 
ment, and foreign competition had also increased. Orders had been 
lost not on account of the superiority of foreign goods, but owing to 
the fact that competitors were able to offer them at prices below those 
at which the goods could be profitably manufactured in this country. 


AGRICULTURE. 


The bulk of the Bank’s farming customers, who depended more upon 
their stock than farmers in some other areas, had had on the whole a 
better experience. In Cheshire, dairy-farming was the predominant 
ieature, and was not so difficult as in other parts. In Westmorland 
the breeding and rearing of cattle was a very essential part of farming 
operations; in Northumberland again sheep-farming was the special 
teature. Values for dairy cattle had been higher than for the past two 
years, and sheep and lambs had also commanded good prices. Most 
of the crops were above the average and were harvested in good 
condition. 

THE INDUSTRIAL NORTH. 


“T have been unable to give a very good account of a number of 
our leading industries,”’ said the chairman in conclusion, “‘ but none 
the less I do not share the gloomy forebodings of those who persuade 
themselves that the industrial North is in decay. I do not myself 
believe in the alleged transfer of industry to the South on any serious 
scale, It is true that the lighter trades have tended to settle in the 
South but, with the exception of motor-car manufacture, they do not 
represent anything like the same amount of employment as our heavy 
industries. ; : 

“We have numerous industries other than the older staple ones, and 
[am satisfied that, generally speaking, national prosperity stili depends 
on the North. I conclude on a note of confidence that our people, 
while still faced with great difficulties, will in the long run prove them- 
selves equal to meeting the changed conditions of our domestic and 
export trade. 

““ Before closing I would like to express in your name to the General 
Manager, Mr. Shawyer, to our London Managing Director, Mr. Bromley- 
Martin, and to the District General Managers and Staff of the Bank our 
appreciation of their loyal and efficient services. 

The spirit of loyalty animates the whole staff, and I think you will 
agree with me that we owe them a debt of gratitude for their services.”’ 
—(Applause.) 

he report and accounts for the past year were adopted. 
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MARTINS 
BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
7 WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
London Office: 
68 LOMBARD STREET, E.C.3 
Manchester District Office: 
43 SPRING GARDENS 





Capital Paid Up and Reserves - £7,800,045 
Deposits, etc., at 31st Dec., 1929 - £82,620,493 





The Bank has over 560 Offices, and Agents in 
all the principal towns at home and abroad. 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 

Exchange Business Transacted. The Bank is 

prepared to act as Registrar for Public and 
Corporate Bodies, etc. 


























4 LONDON OFFICE: 
Figures of oa caren 
E.C, 4, 
Assurance .. . 


By careful and prudent administration the 
A.M.P. has made more than £42,000,000 for 
the benefit of its Policy-holders since its es- 


SiGN Of tablishment in 1849, and this, after providing 
for all expenses of management, com- 
mission, taxes, etc. A.M.P. premiums are 
low, bonuses high, and policies, as befits the 
largest British Mutual Life Office, world- 

é 3 wide. Assets £74,000,000, Annual Income 
Scene ¢ o £10,500,000. Full particulars on application. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


———— 
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A DICTIONARY OF CORRECT ENGLISH 


By M. Alderton Pink, M.A. A modern guide to English usage, giving 
immediate reference to doubtful points of daily occurrence. Essential to 


every writer and speaker. Price 2s 6d. net (post 2s. 9d.). Of a Bookseller 
or the Publishers 


PITMAN’S, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 











O ENSURE the regular delivery of 
Tue New SraresMAn it is necessary 
for every reader either 


(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 


A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free... — coo 308. Od. 
Six Months -~ we « nae soe | SSR. 
Three Months , ,,  «- oe —— ss * 


and should be addressed to The Manager, THE NEw 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, 
W.C. 2. 
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SCHOOLS (Continued) 





C K WORTH St BVeOsL, 
Near PONTEFRACT. 
(Founded 1779.) 
Headmaster: G. K. Hispert, M.A., B.D., J.P. 


Recognised Secondary School under Quaker Management providing 
sound character-forming education between 9 and 18 years of age. 
Swimming Bath. 
Gymnasium. 
Handicrafts—Wood and Metal. 
Art School. 
Spacious Playing Fields. 
Home Farm with Milking Herd. 
Prospectus and Full Particulars from the Bursar. 





HERE is a vacancy for a special elder student in a small Domestic 
Training School at reduced fees. Must be strong and well-educated and anxious to 
learn. Full particulars from ‘‘ Smirn,” c/o Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 





PECIAL SCHOOL (residential) for backward and mentally retarded 
children. Vacancies will occur in the summer term. Home care. Individual pro- 
gressive training by experienced and qualified teachers acting under medical advice. 

Particulars from Box 603, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London W.C.2. 
D* WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY, NORTH WALES. 
RECOGNISED BY BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

HEapmistREss : Miss E. CONSTANCE NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 


Boarding, tuition, books. Moderate inclusive fee. Individual attention. Special attention 
to health and diet. Three leaving Scholarships tenable any University. 








ILLASTON SCHOOL (founded 1898). A liberal education on 


modern lines. Preparatory department. Fees moderate. Entrance Scholarships. 
Particulars from the Headmaster, Willaston School, Nantwich, Cheshire. 


EDALES SCHOOL, PETERSFIELD, HANTS. 
Headmaster: J. H. Bapiey, M.A. 
A Co-educational Public School for Boys and Girls from 11 to 18. Separate Junior House 


for Children from 4 to 12. Applications for admission should be made to the Headmaster, 
from whom full details can be obtained. 








_ MONICA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. TADWORTH, SURREY. 
Chairman: The Right Honourable Lorp Gissoroucu. 
Prospectus and full particulars on application to the Headmistress. 





THOROUGHLY up-to-date school for boys and girls, ages 10-18, 


Initiative encouraged; individual attention; ideal place.—Great Felcourts, East 
Grinstead, Sussex. 





ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council : J. Opery Symes, Esg., M.D. 
Headmistress : Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 

The School Estate of 11} acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground, close to 
epen country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, preparation for 
Universities. School Journeys abroad. Junior Branch.—For further particulars apply to 
the SECRETARY. 





Wr gaaee a HOUSE SCHOOL (GIRLS anp KINDERGARTEN). 


GROVE PARK, S.E.12. Limited number of boarders taken. Healthy, happy 


home life. Education on modern lines. Fully qualified staff.—Principal, Miss 
MiLpReD STEELE. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL has removed to 11 Brechin Place, 
Gloucester Road, S.W. 7.—Apply Mrs. Spencer, as above. 


HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
Bucks (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level). Boarding school for Girls, 10 to 18 years. 
Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. 

on natural lines. ‘“*‘ New Ideals in Education” applied. Individual time-tables. Scope 
for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, Art, Crafts, Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, Games. Animal pets allowed.— 
Apply to PRINCIPAL. 





Good general education 





ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND BOYS.—Apply 
Miss WALKERDINE, B.A., 33 Courtfield Gardens, S.W. 5. 





OVE HOUSE, HADDENHAM, BUCKS, Nursery and Junior 
School for Girls and Boys, ages 1 to1z. Entire charge by arrangement. Parents 


looking for a school for their young children will be welcome, and a prospectus yjj] 
be sent on application. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
Gardens, W.14 (2 mins. from Baron’s Court Station). Recognised by Board of 
Education as efficient Preparatory School. Handwork and games a special feature, 

Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate, Prospectus on application, 


ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W.11. Situated ip 


fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Headmaster 
JoserH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, open air. 


ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 

Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Mistress 

of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to develop the character, 

intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the community, to encourage self. 

expression, to increase resource and initiative by practical work. The girls will be prepared 

for the Universities, the Medical Profession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, 

inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard’s Cross 

is 300 ft. above sea-level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated in its own 
grounds of 15 acres. 














TRAINING CENTRE 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans.- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students are trained in 
this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training extends 

over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. Fees, £165 per annum, 
For prospectus, apply SECRETARY. 








SCHOLARSHIP 
FRANCES MARY BUSS TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP, 


A TRAVELLING SCHOLARSHIP of about £150 will be awarded 
in March, 1930, for the study of educational methods abroad, to a 
woman fully qualified as a Secondary School Teacher. 

Candidates should (1) hold a University Degree or its equivalent, 
(2) hold a Certificate of efficiency as a Teacher, (3) have experience of 
five years’ teaching in a Secondary School, (4) undertake to carry 
out a satisfactory scheme of study abroad and report thereon. 

Applications, with five copies of letter and of not more than three 
recent testimonials, to be made before March 1st to the Secretary, 
F.M.B. Memorial Scholarship, North London Collegiate School, Sandall 
Road, N.W.5. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED 


IBRARIAN (lady) 26, long experience with famous firm, re- 
ceptionist, filing, indexing, typing, asks reasonable salary for position with scope for 
intelligence and personality. Free now.—Box 601, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 

Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














OUNG WOMAN, travelled and well educated, seeks secretarial or 
literary work, full or part time. French, Spanish, typewriting. Journalistic, 
theatrical and advertising experience.—Box 608, NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C, 2. 





UBLISHER with well-established connections has opening for 
working director willing to invest £2,500. References given and required. Reply 
Box 605, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 





NQUALIFIED but talented young woman requires post. Charm 
of manner, efficiency, experience, good looks.—Box 606, New STATESMAN, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


ART GALLERY 








HE CAMDEN TOWN GROUP: A Review. 
Gore, Innes, John, Lamb, Gilman, etc. 
Also EXHIBITION of Paintings by CERIA. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 


Works by Sickert, 


10-6. 




















SPECIAL WINTER TOUR 
From LONDON, JAN. 20, 1930, 


ue by 
fi ‘ ss. “CITY OF NAGPUR” 


(16,756 Tons displacement) 


Specially designed for Service in 
Tropics. 





the 


ROUND AFRICA TO BOMBAY 





Visiting 
MADEIRA, ST. HELENA, CAPE 
TOWN, PORT ELIZABETH, EAST 
LONDON, DURBAN, ZANZIBAR, 
MOMBASA, BOMBAY. 


Returning via Port Sudan to Marseilles 
and Plymouth. 



































Single Tickets issued to all intermediate Ports. 











Tower Building, LIVERPOOL. 











ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP Co., Ltd., 


104-6, Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3. 
Telephone : AVENUE 9340. 









75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW. 
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